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MEMO  January  26,  1981 


TO     :  OSE  Supervisors 


FROM   :  Herman  Saettler. 

Acting  Director^DID 


SUBJECT:  Publications  from  DID 


The  Division  of  Innovation  and  Development  is  pleased  to  provide 
to  you  two  of  its  latest  publication: 

1.  Through  our  contract  with  the  Program  Development 
Assistance  System  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
a  document  entitled  Reaching  Beyond  the  City  has 
has  been  produced.  This  document  examines  factors 
involved  in  non-urban  based  education,  describes 
model  projects  that  are  non-urban  in  design  and 
provides  a  comprehensive  resource  guide  of  contact 
persons  and  projects  associated  with  non-urban  issues. 

2.  The  secord  document  is  a  product  of  the  Invisible 
College  on  the  Institutionalization  of  Change  which 
was  held  at  Bank  Street  College  in  New  York  on  March 
12-14,  1980.  The  purpose  of  the  Invisible  College 

was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  educational  Theorists 
and  practitioners  to  interact  in  a  supportive  environ- 
ment in  order  to  explore  the  application  of  change 
knowledge  to  educational  programs. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  these  documents  and  find  them  helpful  in  your  work. 
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A  great  concern  of  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  (OSERS)  (formerly  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped)  has  been  the 
implementation  of  PL  94-142,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975.  The  problems 
confronting  non-urban  school  systems  are  numerous, 
diverse  and  often  very  different  from  those  confronting 
urban  educators  (Helge,  1979).  Furthermore,  the 
magitude  and  complexity  of  the  problems  are  increased 
immensely  for  the  handicapped  person  residing  in  a  non- 
urban  area.  Consequently,  a  recent  trend  is  to  examine 
more  closely  the  differences  between  urban-based  and 
non-urban  based  model  programs,  especially  as  they 
attempt  to  implement  PL  94-142. 

The  Program  Development  Assistance  System  (PDAS)  is 
contracted  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS)  to  provide  program 
development  assistance  to  two  educational  program  areas. 
These  are  the  Handicapped  Children's  Model  Programs 
(HCMPs),  which  include  five  Learning  Disabilities 
Research  Institutes  (LDRIs),  and  the  Programs  for 
Severely/Profoundly    Handicapped    Children    and    Youth 
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which  are  administered  out  of  the  Special  Needs  Section. 
Among  these  projects,  several  are  implementing  programs 
in  non-urban  areas.  Past  experience  with  projects  serving 
non-urban  populations  has  alerted  OSERS  to  the  unique 
and  complex  variables  common  to  remote  areas.  Lack  of 
adequately  trained  personnel,  vast  land  areas,  low  tax 
bases  and  contrasting  cultural  backgrounds  are  only  a  few 
of  the  frequently  discussed  variables.  In  order  to  continue 
the  challenging  task  of  developing  service  delivery 
systems  for  handicapped  persons  in  non-urban  areas, 
OSERS  requested  PDAS  to  organize  and  sponsor  a 
workshop  for  those  projects  serving  populations  in  non- 
urban  areas.  The  Rural  Services  Delivery  Workshop,  the 
basis  of  this  document,  was  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa  July 
30  -  August  1,  1980.  In  collaboration  with  the 
participating  projects,  it  was  agreed  that  this  workshop 
should  provide  a  climate  whereby  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas,  information  and  problems  unique  to  non-urban 
projects  could  be  explored  by  participants  and  planners. 
Information  exchange,  sharing,  giving  and  receiving  were 
necessary  processes  whereby  the  general  goal  of  the 
workshop  could  be  reached.  The  goal  was  to  synthesize 
the  diverse  information  among  the  projects  and  to  begin 
to  address  specific  problems.  The  specific  objectives  for 
the  workshop  were  1)  to  identify  issues  and  needs  of  rural 
projects,  2)  to  facilitate  communication  and  cooperation 
among  rural  projects,  3)  to  exchange  information  and 
ideas  on  best  practices,  and  4)  to  identify  new 
developments  and  perspectives  from  other  fields  serving 
non-urban  areas. 

During  the  initial  planning  stage  for  the  workshop,  PDAS 
and  the  participants  realized  the  need  for  a  vehicle  that 
would  promote  an  understanding  of  each  project's  unique 
problem(s),  especially  in  light  of  the  particular  setting  in 
which  each  program  operates.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
representative  from  each  project  would  draft  a  written 
summary  description  of  his  or  her  project  and  identify  a 
current  problem  which  could  be  discussed  among  the 
workshop  participants.  In  order  to  facilitate  continuity 
among  descriptions,  PDAS  provided  an  outline  that  called 
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for  clarification  of  the  setting,  the  nature  of  problem  and 
the  types  of  restraining  and  facilitating  factors  that  were 
having  an  effect  on  their  model  program  development  and 
implementation.  The  specific  setting  characteristics  that 
were  addressed  included  three  content  areas:  1) 
community  characteristics  such  as  attitudes, 
communication  and  transportation;  2)  socioeconomic 
characteristics  such  as  ethnic  composition,  family  and 
principal  economics;  and,  finally,  4)  school  district 
characteristics  such  as  transportation,  teacher 
qualifications  and  salaries,  number  and  types  of  schools, 
number  of  identified  handicapped  students,  quality  and 
quantity  of  materials,  and  characteristics  of  the  special 
education  organization  within  the  school  system.  The 
types  of  variables  included  in  this  outline  were  not 
intended  to  be  comprehensive.  Rather,  the  outline 
presented  specific  factors  which  could  be  addressed  by 
each  participant. 

At  the  workshop,  the  project  descriptions  and  problems 
were  presented  by  a  project  staff  member.  The 
presentations  became  the  first  step  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  various  regions  in 
which  the  projects  are  operating.  Some  of  the  more 
fundamental  issues  revolved  around  transportation 
facilities,  high  rates  of  staff  turnover  and  burnout  among 
professional  staff,  and/or  lack  of  qualified  staff  to  be 
hired,  attitudinal  and  geographic  barriers,  interagency 
coordination  and  inadequate  funds  to  support  programs. 
The  project  descriptions  are  vivid  testimonies  to  the 
diversity  and  complexity  confronting  non-urban  projects. 

This  document  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  sets 
the  stage  for  planning  and  organization  of  the  workshop, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  non-urban  focus.  The  second 
part  includes  the  participant  project  descriptions  and  the 
restraining  and  facilitating  factors  surrounding  a 
particular  problem.  The  third  section  examines  the 
problem-solving  process  used  during  the  workshop. 
Special  attention  is  directed  toward  ways  in  which  model 
programs  may  adopt  this  process  to  their  own  problem- 
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solving  activities.  The  fourth  part  is  a  comprehensive 
resource  guide  of  contact  persons  and  projects  associated 
with  non-urban  issues. 

The  editors  express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
participants  for  their  help  in  planning  the  workshop  and 
the  thorough  and  conscientious  efforts  in  making  this 
document  a  more  realistic  picture  of  special  education  in 
non-urban  America. 


M.P.G. 
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Small  towns;  absence  of  a  major  metropolitan  area;  sparse 
population;  poverty;  large  geographic  area;  lack  of 
transportation;  agricultural,  logging  and  animal  husbandry 
economies;  high  unemployment;  low  per  capita  income. 
These  phrases  typify  the  responses  made  by  project 
representatives  who  attended  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Program  (HCEEP)  Rural  Workshop  in 
March,  1980.  Each  participant  had  been  asked  to  define 
the  term  "rural"  as  it  is  used  in  the  context  of  his  or  her 
project's  service  delivery  within  its  particular  setting. 

Our  own  experience  with  this  definition  exercise  tends  to 
validate  the  types  of  responses  made  by  the  HCEEP 
project  representatives.  When  faced  with  the  same 
question,  responses  made  by  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Model  Programs  participants  at  the  recent  Rural  Services 
Delivery  Workshop  included  many  of  the  same  descriptors. 
Other  identifiers  included  lack  of,  and/or  poor 
coordination  of  services,  low  tax  base,  low  incidence  of 
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certain  types  of  handicapping  conditions  and  distinct 
subculture(s). 

It  is  clear  from  these  responses  that  the  term  rural  is 
defined  variously  by  different  workshop  participants. 
Furthermore,  had  participants  been  asked  to  state  their 
connotations  of  rural,  it  is  conceivable  that  these 
responses  would  have  been  equally  diverse. 


The  issue  of  diversity  that  surrounds  use  of  the  term  rural 
forms  the  basis  of  our  rationale  for  using  the  term  non- 
urban  in  the  title  of  this  monograph.  Although  phrases 
such  as  "sparse  population"  and  "isolated  geographic 
location"  are  typically  included  in  any  informal  references 
to  the  word  rural,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  concensus 
regarding  a  formal  operational  definition.  In  fact, 
significantly  different  definitions  for  the  term  are  used  in 
federal  legislation  and  by  different  federal  agencies  and 
research  organizations  (Parks  &  Sher,  1979).  Some  of 
these  definitions  involve  one  or  a  combination  of  variables 
that  include  geography,  population  density  and  economy. 
For  example,  some  federal  agencies  collect  data  based  on 
a  definition  of  rural  as  all  places  with  a  population  of  less 
than  2,500.  Other  agencies  acquire  information  based  on 
data  collected  in  settings  that  lie  outside  the  boundaries 
of  standardized  metropolitan  statistical  areas  (National 
Rural  Center,  in  Parks  <5c  Sher,  1979). 

There  are  many  implications  stemming  from  the  use  of 
varied  definitions  of  the  term  rural.  Certainly,  absence 
of  a  standard  definition  has  frustrated  any  serious 
attempts  to  create  an  extensive  and  reliable  rural  data 
base  at  the  federal  level.  As  a  result  of  this  deficiency, 
difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  areas  of  determining 
appropriate  programmatic  guidelines  and  regulations, 
designing  and  evaluating  educational  service  delivery 
approaches  and  devising  equitable  funding  formulae  (Parks 
&  Sher,  1979).  Probably  the  broadest  implication  of  the 
lack  of  a  definition,  however,  centers  around  the  issue  of 
linguistic  validity,  or  "...  the  extent  to  which  the 
operational  definition  identifies   the   phenomenon  others 
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have  in  mind  for  the  word"  (Payne,  1975,  p.  25).  There  is 
simply  no  guarantee  that  one  person's  meaning  for  the 
term  rural  will  have  the  same  meaning  for  another. 
Unless  specific  characteristics  of  a  particular  setting  are 
described,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  use  of  the  term  rural  when  describing  a  community 
setting. 

The  heterogeneous  characteristics  of  rural  settings  are 
highlighted  in  the  descriptions  of  the  seven  Handicapped 
Children's  Model  Programs  (HCMPs)  included  in  this 
monograph.  Two  of  the  programs  are  located  in  areas 
that  reflect  the  geographic  isolation  of  mountainous 
terrain  and  arctic  tundra.  Other  programs,  situated  in 
communities  that  are  relatively  close  to  major 
metropolitan  areas,  are  culturally  different  from  their 
metropolitan  neighbors;  they  are  inhabited  by  people  who 
maintain  old-fashioned  or  traditional  values  concerning 
home,  church  and  community. 

The  definitional  problem  is  further  compounded  by  the 
connotations  typically  associated  with  the  term  rural;  the 
connotations  are  often  as  varied  as  the  definitions. 
Unfortunately,  many  initial  connotations  or  perceptions  of 
a  rural  setting  tend  to  be  negative.  Stereotypes  such  as 
country  bumpkin,  hick,  hillbilly  and  redneck  are 
sometimes  used  as  generic  and  negative  descriptors  for 
people  living  in  rural  communities.  Typically,  however, 
after  some  reflection,  the  positive  factors  associated  with 
a  rural  environment  come  to  mind.  Natural  beauty, 
freedom  from  air  and  noise  pollution,  safety  and  sense  of 
community  spirit  are  some  of  the  perceived  benefits  of 
living  in  a  rural  setting. 

The  reader  will  soon  note,  however,  that  the  term  rural  is 
included  in  the  program  titles  of  three  of  the  seven 
project  descriptions  included  in  this  document. 
Furthermore,  the  word  rural  appears  throughout  each. 
Why  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  our  use  of  the 
term  non-urban  in  the  title  of  this  monograph  and  the 
frequent  usage  of  the  term  rural  in  the  project 
descriptions? 
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First,  we  realize  that  use  of  the  word  rural  in  the  title  of 
this  monograph,  in  all  likelihood,  could  estrange  a 
significant  portion  of  the  potential  audience.  The  major 
ramification  of  the  negative  stereotypes  typically 
associated  with  the  term  rural  is  the  fact  that  most 
people  do  not  take  rural  people  or  their  problems  seriously 
(Cosby,  1979).  In  fact,  "selective  inattention",  "benign 
neglect"  and  "unintentional  discrimination"  are  phrases 
that  reflect  the  priority  level  given  to  many  of  the  issues 
facing  the  rural  sector.  A  typical  reaction  to  a  rural 
monograph  might  be  "so  what"  or  "who  cares."  By  using 
the  term  non-urban,  therefore,  we  hope  to  avoid  losing 
those  members  of  the  potential  audience  who  might  react 
negatively  to  a  monograph  with  rural  in  the  title. 

Hopefully,  the  content  of  this  document  will  increase  our 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  issues  related  to 
developing  and  implementing  special  education  and 
related  services  for  handicapped  children  and  youth  in 
non-urban  areas  --  that  is  our  intent.  Furthermore,  we 
hope  to  increase  the  number  of  projects  that  would 
identify  with,  and  learn  from  the  problems  described  in 
this  monograph,  and  perhaps  even  engender  some 
exchanging  of  ideas  --  cross  fertilization,  if  you  will! 

Second,  the  project  representatives  do  not  have,  nor  do 
they  intend  to  convey  any  negative  perceptions  that 
typically  may  be  associated  with  the  term  rural.  Rather, 
the  word  is  used  simply  for  the  sake  of  convenience;  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  common  vernacular.  In  keeping  with 
the  widespread  usage  of  the  term  rural,  and  avoiding  the 
monotony  of  using  the  term  non-urban  only,  we  have 
chosen  to  use  the  terms  rural  and  non-urban 
interchangeably.  Both  terms  are  used  as  synonyms  for 
non-metropolitan  or  non-city. 

Finally,  it  is  our  contention  that  use  of  non-urban  as  a 
descriptor  frees  us  from  the  common  narrow  conceptions 
or  misconceptions  about  "ruralness."  Rather,  non-urban 
seems  to  denote  a  broader  range  of  settings:  it 
encompasses     historic,     climatic,     geographic,    cultural, 
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racial,  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  differences  found  among 
non-metropolitan  communities  in  general.  Futhermore, 
the  term  has  not  been  used  frequently  in  either  written  or 
verbal  communication;  consequently,  negative 

implications  or  associations  that  could  accompany  the  use 
of  the  word  have  not  had  a  chance  to  develop. 

The  focus  of  this  monograph  is  threefold.  First,  the 
project  descriptions  included  in  this  document  depict 
model  programs  that  are  located  in  non-metropolitan 
communities.  Each  description  includes  a  brief  summary 
of  the  community,  socioeconomic  and  school  district 
characteristics  of  its  particular  setting.  In  addition,  one 
priority  issue  that  is  currently  hindering  program 
implementation,  as  well  as  the  restraining  and  facilitating 
factors  associated  with  the  targeted  issue,  is  described. 

Second,  many  readers  will,  undoubtedly,  "take  ownership" 
of  these  problems  --in  fact,  many  HCMPs  and  SNPs  are 
facing  the  same  issues,  regardless  of  setting. 
Consequently,  we  feel  that  a  description  of  the  process 
for  generating  alternative  strategies  to  confront  these 
issues  may  be  useful  for  other  model  programs.  The 
documentation  of  the  process  used  at  the  workshop,  as 
well  as  the  strategies  that  were  generated,  is  the  second 
focus  of  this  monograph. 

Finally,  we  have  identified  some  national  and  state 
resources  that  may  be  useful  for  projects  that  are 
addressing  the  question,  where  do  we  turn? 


Special  Education  in  Non-Urban  Settings 


The  characteristics  of  rural  settings  are  so  diverse  as  to 
negate  effectively  the  usefulness  of  most,  if  not  all, 
blanket   strategies   that   have   been   generated  within   an 
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urban  context  (Gjelten  &  Nachtigal,  1979).  Although 
many  of  the  problems  facing  both  urban  and  non-urban 
service  providers  are  the  same,  it  would  seem  that  the 
latter  could  be  regarded  as  "doubly  disadvantaged"  -- 
doubly  disadvantaged  in  that  the  attributes  of  the  setting 
seem  to  compound  the  problems  associated  with  planning 
and  implementing  comprehensive  educational  programs  in 
general,  and  special  education  programs,  in  particular. 


Examples 


Recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  staff  is  one  major 
problem  currently  facing  educational  service  agencies  in 
non-urban  settings.  A  close  inspection  of  this  problem 
could  reveal  that  as  a  result  of  a  low  tax  base,  teacher 
salaries  in  a  given  rural  setting  may  be  considerably  less 
than  those  of  neighboring  metropolitan  communities. 
Consequently,  problems  associated  with  recruiting  staff 
might  really  be  the  result  of  financial  constraints  imposed 
by  inequities  in  state  tax  laws,  school  financing  or  the 
distribution  of  funds.  The  consequence  of  these  financial 
restraints  is  low  teacher  salaries,  which  in  turn  makes 
recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  personnel  a  difficult 
problem. 

In  another  situation,  analysis  of  the  same  issue  of 
recruiting  and  retaining  staff  might  reveal  that  teacher 
salary  offerings  are  well  above  the  national  average. 
Rather,  the  problem  seems  to  be  related  to  ecological 
variables,  e.g.,  living  and  working  in  a  geographically 
isolated  and  large,  sparsely  populated  area.  Often  direct 
service  providers  must  spend  long  hours  of  travel  between 
sites  on  less  than  ideal  secondary  roads.  Frustration, 
boredom  and  feelings  of  social  and  professional  isolation 
are,  quite  understandably,  the  results  of  a  four-hour  round 
trip  in  order  to  provide  k5  minutes  of  instructional 
service.  No  wonder  there  are  problems  recruiting  and 
retaining  personnel! 
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In  the  examples  provided  above,  financial  constraints  and 
geographic  isolation  could  be  regarded  as  tangential  to 
the  problem  of  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel.  In  each  case,  a  fine-grained  analysis  of  the 
targeted  issue  revealed  restraining  factors  that 
accompany  the  major  issue.  In  any  attempt  to  confront 
the  issue  of  recruiting  and  retaining  personnel,  the 
restraining  factors  must  be  considered.  In  fact,  the 
degree  to  which  we  can  influence  a  change  --  solve,  or  at 
least  minimize,  the  problem  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
staff  --is  related  directly  to  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
modify  the  impact  resulting  from  tangential  factors,  e.g., 
finance  and  location. 

Furthermore,  the  degree  to  which  we  can  modify  the 
impact  of  the  tangential  factors  is  a  function  of  the 
degree  to  which  we  are  able  to  change  or  control  these 
factors.  These  tangential  factors  which  face  rural  service 
providers  can  be  visualized  as  a  continuum  which  reaches 
from  tangible  factors  over  which  some  degree  of  control 
may  be  exerted  to  ecological  variables  over  which  there  is 
no  control.  Tangible  factors  might  include  tax  base, 
teacher  salaries,  materials  and  transportation.  At  the 
other  end  are  factors  such  as  terrain,  cultural  differences 
and  location.  This  continuum  is  not  specific  to  the  rural 
setting  only,  but  generalizes  into  the  metropolitan 
environment.  Staff      development,      transportation, 

materials,  parental  and  community  attitudes  and 
involvement,  program  availability  and  relevance  and 
financial  considerations  are  issues  facing  educators, 
regardless  of  setting. 

The  position  along  this  continuum  of  a  specific  factor  may 
well  indicate  the  flexibility  required  in  our  approaches  to 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  these  factors.  For  example, 
ecological  variables  such  as  location  and  weather  are 
immediately  recognized  as  being  basically  unchangeable  - 
-  there  are  few  alternatives  for  modifying  the  impact  of 
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these  factors  on  educational  service  delivery  —  there  are 
few  degrees  of  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  we  have  some  flexibility 
in  our  approach  to  confronting  the  tangible  issues.  For 
instance,  in  the  previous  example  of  financial  constraints, 
we  might  propose  budget  changes  given  certain  legal 
and/or  political  constraints,  or  solicit  the  backing  of  a 
particularly  powerful  lobbying  organization. 

Unfortunately,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
impact  of  ecological  factors  on  educational  service 
delivery       in       rural       settings.  Although,       albeit 

"inappropriate"  urban  service  delivery  approaches  have 
been  adopted  for  use  in  non-urban  settings,  generally 
these  approaches  have  been  directed  toward  ameliorating 
the  tangible,  manipulable  issues.  There  is  little 
documentation  of  the  extent  to  which  ecological  variables 
have  an  impact  on  service  delivery,  yet  many  of  the  issues 
resulting  from  the  impact  of  these  ecological  variables 
continue  to  place  constraints  on  the  delivery  of  special 
education  and  related  services.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 


Facilitating  Factors 


The  framework  for  minimizing  problems  targeted  by 
service  providers  in  a  non-urban  setting  has  only  recently 
included  considerations  of  the  total  ecology  of  the 
setting,  including  community,  socioeconomic  and  school 
district      characteristics.  Identifying     the     problem, 

specifying  a  goal,  and  determining  what,  and  the  extent  to 
which  tangential  factors  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
problem  is  only  one  part  of  a  process  for  generating 
strategies  for  problem  minimization  or  resolution,  and/or 
for  goal  attainment.  Unfortunately,  often  we  consider 
only  the  restraining  factors  and  the  impact  they  are 
having  on  the  targeted  issue.    Our  focus  then,  is  directed 
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toward  generating  strategies  that  will  help  to  diminish  the 
impact  of  these  factors. 

Rather  than  viewing  only  those  issues  that  restrain 
optimal  service  delivey,  a  fine-grained  analysis  should 
also  indicate  conditions  or  factors  which  may  facilitate 
goal  attainment.  Attending  to  any  positive  attributes  of 
the  setting,  for  instance,  its  natural  beauty,  quietude  and 
sense  of  community  spirit,  may  help  to  provide  the  basis 
for  generating  not  only  positive  alternatives  for 
diminishing  the  impact  of  the  restraining  factors,  but 
strategies  for  facilitating  or  reaching  a  specified  goal  as 
well.  In  the  example  of  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified 
staff,  the  positive  attributes  just  mentioned  may  pique 
the  interest,  and  hopefully  the  commitment,  of  a 
prospective  employee  who  is  tired  of  the  rat  race  that 
often  accompanies  urban  living. 


Summary 


The  tangential  factors  to  the  issues  that  confront  rural 
service  providers  can  be  viewed  on  a  continuum  that 
reflects  the  degree  to  which  these  factors  can  be  changed 
or  controlled.  It  seems  that  we  have  more  degrees  of 
freedom  in  changing  the  impact  of  factors  that  are 
tangible,  or  manipulable,  such  as  financial  considerations. 
The  extent  to  which  we  can  control  the  impact  of 
ecological  variables  such  as  geographic  isolation  is 
another  matter— unless  we  can  move  mountains! 

Identification  of  the  facilitating  factors  inherent  in  a 
setting  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  generating  alternative 
strategies  for  minimizing  the  impact  of  tangential  factors 
accompanying  a  major  issue.  Furthermore,  identification 
of  the  facilitating  factors  might  promote  alternative 
strategies  for  reaching  a  specified  goal.     Consequently, 
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the  framework  of  problem  minimization/resolution  should 
take  into  account  not  only  the  total  ecology  of  the 
setting,  but  the  restraining  and  facilitating  factors  that 
impact  on  how,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  can  generate 
alternative  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  This 
framework  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
section  titled  "Overcoming  Boundaries:  Problems,  Goals 
and  Strategies." 
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What  State  Are  We  In? 


Alaska 

Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  for 

School-Aged  Handicapped  Children 

Marilyn  Stack 
Roy  Anderson 


Educating  handicapped  students  who  live  in  remote  areas 
of  Alaska  is  not  an  easy  task,  considering  the  state's  land 
mass  of  586,500  square  miles.  Alaska  is  larger  than 
California,  Montana  and  Texas  combined.  Other  factors, 
such  as  severe  weather  conditions,  almost  nonexistent 
road  systems  and  substantial  distances  between  villages 
offer  a  real  challenge  to  the  delivery  of  service  to 
handicapped  students  in  these  remote  areas.  In  an  effort 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  appropriate  services  to  these 
children,  the  Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  was  initiated. 
The  project's  site  is  the  Northwest  Arctic  School 
District's  village  of  Selawik. 

The  Rural  Services  Delivery  Model  project  is  concerned 
with  delivering  free  and  appropriate  special  education 
services  to  school-aged  handicapped  students  in  a  remote 
village  in  Alaska.  The  project  provides  intense  training  of 
special  education  personnel  in  the  village  to  prepare  them 
for  varying  kinds  and  degrees  of  handicapping  conditions, 
and  it  provides  consultants  as  necessary  to  assure  that 
each  handicapped  student's  needs  are  provided  for. 
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Community  Characteristics 


Selawik  is  located  on  the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  Alaska,  and  its  climate  is  characterized  by 
long,  cold  winters  and  cool  summers.  Temperatures  range 
from  83  F  in  summer  to  -50  F  in  the  winter.  The 
average  temperature  for  the  year  is  20.7  F.  Annual 
precipitation  includes  35-40  inches  of  snow  and  seven 
inches  of  rain  for  a  total  of  only  10  inches  of  moisture. 
Agriculture  is  not  attempted  on  a  large  scale  because  of 
the  cool  climate. 

Like  many  other  villages  in  Alaska,  Selawik  has  no  roads, 
highways,       or       railway       connections.  Thus,       air 

transportation  is  the  only  feasible  way  for  project  staff  to 
travel  back  and  forth  from  Anchorage.  There  is  daily  jet 
service  between  Anchorage  and  Kotzebue,  where  the 
district  administrative  offices  are  located.  From 
Kotzebue  it  is  possible  to  charter  a  small  plane  or  to  fly 
on  the  mailplane  that  makes  two  trips  to  Selawik  per  day; 
however,  because  of  weather,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
contend  with  last-minute  schedule  changes  and  delays. 

Within  the  village,  people  travel  by  snowmobile,  boat  and 
foot.  Snowmobiles  are  usually  followed  by  a  sled  which 
carries  gear  and  supplies.  Occasionally,  sled  dogs  are 
used  for  transportation,  but  this  once  common  sight  is 
becoming  a  rarity  as  technology  advances  into  rural 
Alaska.  A  system  of  ribbon-like  boardwalks  that  runs 
throughout  the  village  allows  for  foot  movement  over  the 
boggy  tundra.  Because  the  Selawik  River  separates  the 
village  into  separate  parts,  it  is  impossible  during  "freeze- 
up"  or  "break-up"  for  people  to  move  from  one  bank  to  the 
other.  Since  the  school  and  airport  are  on  opposite  banks, 
consultants  sometimes  cannot  make  their  appointments. 

Television,  new  to  the  village  this  year,  is  the  most  recent 
communications  medium.  With  a  good  antenna  it  is 
possible    to    receive   the   public   service   radio  station   in 
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Kotzebue,  86  air  miles  from  Selawik.  Phone  service 
operates  via  satellite  and  is  not  always  reliable. 

The  once  common  semisubterranean  dwellings  made  of 
driftwood  and  sod  are  being  replaced  by  state  and  federal 
government  housing.  Unfortunately,  these  homes  are  less 
efficient  in  terms  of  heat  loss  than  the  indigenous 
dwellings  and  have  problems  holding  up  to  the  severe 
arctic  conditions.  Rent  and  heating  oil  costs,  however, 
are  government  subsidized. 

Professional  resources,  such  as  health  care,  social 
services  and  legal  services,  are  available  to  the  people  of 
Selawik,  but  are  not  always  accessible.  In  general,  this 
inaccessibility  stems  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  what 
these  professional  resources  are  and  how  they  can  benefit 
the  villagers.  Because  the  resource  centers  are  under- 
staffed and  responsible  for  servicing  a  large  geographic 
area,  the  few  individuals  in  the  village  who  are  aware  of 
these  resources  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  contact 
resource  personnel.  Selawik,  for  instance,  has  two  full- 
time  health  aides  who  can  perform  limited  on-site 
medical  treatment,  but  if  villagers  need  hospitalization 
they  must  fly  to  Kotzebue,  86  miles  away,  or  in  some 
cases,  to  Anchorage,  360  miles  away.  The  offices  for 
social  services,  legal  services  and  the  school  district 
operate  out  of  Kotzebue. 

Opportunities  for  education  beyond  the  twelfth  grade  are 
not  readily  available.  The  Cross-Cultural  Education  (X- 
CED)  Program,  which  is  available  through  the  University 
of  Alaska,  allows  villagers  to  work  toward  teacher 
certification  without  having  to  leave  the  village. 
Students  complete  their  courses  through  correspondence, 
local  school  practicums  and  itinerant  instructors.  The 
only  other  option  for  a  villager  wishing  to  take  college 
courses  is  to  move  to  a  larger  urban  area,  such  as 
Fairbanks  or  Anchorage. 
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The  indigenous  population  of  Selawik  is  Eskimo;  their 
native  language  is  Inupiat.  English  is  a  strong  second 
language  and  is  spoken  quite  fluently  by  most  school-aged 
children.  It  is  estimated  that  these  people  obtain 
approximately  80%  of  their  protein  and  nearly  50%  of 
their  carbohydrate  directly  from  the  land.  Their  diet 
consists  of  moose,  caribou,  fish,  bear,  whale  and  seal  as 
well  as  berries,  roots  and  greens.  In  1971  more  than  70% 
of  Alaska  Natives  were  dependent  on  hunting  and  fishing 
for  subsistence. 

Transition  from  a  subsistence-to  a  money-based  economy 
is  now  occurring,  but  slowly.  In  1976  the  equivalent  of  24 
full-time  jobs  were  available  in  the  village;  many 
residents  leave  the  village  for  seasonal  employment  such 
as  fire  fighting,  commercial  fishing  or  cannery  work. 
Arts  and  crafts  comprise  a  small  "industry"  within  the 
village.  Items  such  as  blankets,  parkas  and  mukluks  are 
handmade  from  materials  obtained  in  the  environment  and 
are  sold  locally  or  to  wholesale  distributors.  Because  of 
the  poor  economy  in  the  village,  there  is  a  limited  tax 
base;  however,  numerous  state  and  federal  monies  are 
made  available  to  the  villagers  through  various  programs. 

This  transition  from  a  subsistence-to  a  money-based 
economy  is  best  demonstrated  statewide.  In  1971  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement  awarded  Alaska 
Natives  40  million  acres  of  land,  $426.5  million,  plus  a 
$500  million  royalty  on  state  mineral  rights.  Uniquely, 
administration  of  the  settlement  was  left  to  the  native 
residents  as  voting  stockholders,  organized  into  regional 
corporations.  The  success  of  such  a  system  is  difficult  to 
predict  at  this  early  stage.  Each  regional  corporation  is 
unique  in  terms  of  management  strategies,  management 
capabilities,  and  natural  resources.  Some  corporations 
are  doing  well,  others  are  not.  Selawik  Village 
Corporation    is    part   of   the   Nana   Regional   Corporation 
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whose  headquarters  is  in  Kotzebue.  The  corporation  has 
5,000  stockholders  and  is  receiving  in  incremental 
payments  $62,000,000  and  2.3  million  acres  of  land. 

The  Eskimo  are  aware  of  and  nurture  their  cultural 
traditions.  Families  are  large;  10  to  12  children  are 
common.  The  family  unit  extends  beyond  the  immediate 
core  family  to  include  all  blood  relatives  and  in  some 
cases  other  village  members.  Because  of  the  inconsistent 
supply  of  food,  the  Eskimo  often  have  difficulty  feeding 
their  large  families.  A  spirit  of  mutual  help  is  prevalent 
in  the  village,  and  people  take  care  of  one  another  in 
times  of  need.  The  Eskimo  also  have  a  strong  religious 
base  as  evidenced  by  the  three  separate  churches  in 
Selawik,  including  Baptist,  Seventh-Day  Adventist  and 
Friends'  churches. 

An  example  of  Eskimo  alliance  on  an  international  level 
may  be  seen  in  the  2nd  Annual  Inunit  (Eskimo) 
Circumpolar  Conference  which  was  held  July  1980  in 
Greenland.  Cultural  and  political  unity  were  major  forces 
of  the  conference.  In  an  effort  to  preserve  and  teach 
their  culture  and  language,  the  delegates  voted  to  create 
an  Inunit  university.  A  quote  from  Alaska's  Native  People 
(Morgan,  1979)  summarizes  the  Native  Alaskan's  situation 
as  it  exists  today:  "Today's  Native  Alaskans  are  actively 
preserving  their  old  ways  while  energetically  taking  a 
major  place  in  the  white  man's  capitalistic  society. 
Whether  they  have  the  best  or  worst  of  both  worlds  is  yet 
to  be  seen"  (p.  47). 


School  District  Characteristics 


Selawik  is  part  of  the  Northwest  Arctic  School  District 
with  its  administrative  office  in  Kotzebue.  The  school 
district  encompasses  a  36,000  square  mile  area  equal  in 
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size  to  Indiana.  Eleven  separate  villages  are  contained 
within  the  school  district.  Enrollment  for  1978-79  was 
1,521  students.  In  1979-80  the  beginning  teacher  salary 
for  the  district  was  $20,033;  this  salary  will  increase  to 
$23,038  in  1980-81. 

The  schools  in  the  Northwest  Arctic  School  District  are 
central  to  local  community  life.  They  provide  a  meeting 
place  as  well  as  a  source  of  entertainment  and  community 
education.  A  work  study  program  allows  the  students 
while  still  in  school  to  explore  careers  in  specific  fields 
such  as  typing,  home  economics,  shop  and  restaurant 
work.  Curricular  material  for  teaching  is  plentiful  in 
most  villages.  This  year  Selawik  will  begin  to  establish  a 
skills  bank  to  collect  and  reference  all  existing  material 
for  teachers.  Equipment,  such  as  audio/visual  equipment 
is  also  available.  The  Rural  Student's  Vocational  Program 
(RSVP)  allows  for  a  small  percentage  of  special  education 
students  to  experience  jobs  on  site  in  the  cities. 

The  school  district  is  responsible  for  delivery  of  services 
to  special  education  students  who  reside  within  the 
district's  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  Director  of  Special 
Education's  responsibility  to  supervise  special  education 
services.  In  Selawik  there  are  165  students  dispersed 
among  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Twenty-five  of  these  students  are  receiving  special 
education  services.  Their  handicapping  conditions  range 
from  multiply  handicapped  and  severely  deaf,  to  mildly 
handicapped  learning  disabled  students.  These  students 
are  readily  accepted  by  their  peers  and  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

Two  full-time  special  education  teachers  and  special 
education  aides  supply  direct  service  to  the  special 
education  population  in  Selawik.  Special  education 
teachers'  responsibilities  include  teaching  children  with  a 
wide  range  of  handicapping  conditions  and  providing  a 
continuum  of  service,  varying  from  self-contained 
classrooms  to  resource  rooms.  Both  special  education' 
teachers  have  degrees  in  special  education.     Aides  are 
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usually  hired  from  the  village  and  trained  while  on  the 
job.  Some  support  services  are  available  to  the  special 
education  program  through  the  school  district.  In  addition 
to  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  support  services  last 
year  included  an  audiologist  and  a  school  psychologist. 


Model  Program  Description 


The  Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  allows  staff  from 
Alaska  Resources  for  the  Moderately/Severely  Impaired 
(ARMSI),  located  in  Anchorage,  to  work  closely  with  staff 
from  the  Northwest  Arctic  School  District.  Major 
activities  the  first  year  were  confined  to  the  Selawik 
School,  with  plans  for  expansion  next  year,  1980-81,  to 
include  three  additional  sites  within  the  Northwest  Arctic 
School  District. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  is 
that  handicapped  individuals  are  served  more 
appropriately  within  their  own  villages.  In  Alaska, 
however,  the  trend  has  been  to  remove  these  individuals 
from  the  rural  area  to  urban  special  education  centers. 
Implementing  programs  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
nearest  home  placement  is  not  an  easy  task  and  demands 
the  close  attention  of  local  school  district  administrators 
and  rural  project  directors;  these  officials  must  scrutinize 
the  service  delivery  system  as  it  now  exists.  Through  this 
scrutiny,  new  and  innovative  systems  which  allow 
handicapped  individuals  to  attend  school  in  their  local 
districts  can  be  defined  and  developed.  Establishing  an 
urban  service  delivery  system  which  incorporates  a 
number  of  professionals  supplying  daily  direct  services  to 
handicapped  students  is  both  unfeasible  and  cost 
prohibitive  in  rural  aras  of  Alaska. 
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In  considering  the  many  implications  of  educating 
handicapped  students  in  rural  settings,  these  five 
questions  should  be  asked: 

1.  Does  each  handicapped  student  have  a  free 
and  appropriate  education? 

2.  How  will  coordination  occur  for  all  the  related 
services  a  severely  handicapped  student  might 
need? 

3.  How  will  hiring  and  retaining  qualified  staff 
occur? 

4.  Will  staff  training  needs  be  met  on  a 
consistent  basis?  and 

5.  Can  one  special  education  teacher  possibly 
have  the  knowledge  to  deal  with  the  variety  of 
ages  and  handicapping  conditions  found  in 
most  rural  situations? 

The  Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  has  attempted  to 
address  these  questions  through  various  activities. 
Training,  technical  assistance  and  consultant  services 
were  among  some  of  the  activities  supplied  to  Northwest 
Arctic  School  District  staff  and  administrators,  as  well  as 
to  parents  of  the  handicapped  students,  high  school 
students  and  city  employees. 

Early  in  the  school  year,  training  and  consultant  needs 
were  assessed.  This  assessment  was  accomplished  by  a 
trainer  from  ARMSI  through  personal  interviews  with  the 
various  Northwest  Arctic  School  District  staff;  next  year 
a  more  formal  written  assessment  will  be  included.  From 
this  needs  assessment,  consultants  were  identified  and 
timetables  were  established.  The  project  staff  were  able 
to  supplement  the  existing  special  education  services 
available  through  Northwest  Arctic  by  arranging  and 
paying  for  a  school  psychologist,  physical  therapist,  deaf 
education  specialist  and  audiologist,  each  of  whom 
traveled  to  Selawik  throughout  the  school  year.  These 
consultants  were  expected  to  assess  and  evaluate  existing 
programs  and  to  interpret  their  results  into  programmable 
information  for  the  special  education  teacher.   Before  the 
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consultants  left  Selawik,  they  wrote  individualized 
programs  which  outlined  the  skill  areas  identified  through 
the  evaluation  efforts.  The  consultants  also  gave 
technical  assistance  in  conducting  specific  programs  to 
teacher's  aides  and  parents.  These  programs  were  then 
incorporated  into  the  Individual  Education  Plan. 

Subsequent  follow-up  needs  of  the  special  education 
teachers  were  handled  through  the  ARMSI  trainer,  who 
acted  as  a  liaison  between  the  teachers  and  consultants, 
consequently  eliminating  the  need  for  expensive  on-site 
visits  by  the  consultants.  For  example,  a  question  arose 
regarding  a  feeding  program  set  up  by  the  physical 
therapist,  trainer  and  special  education  teacher  for  a 
multiply  handicapped  student.  The  teacher  contacted  the 
ARMSI  trainer  who  in  turn  contacted  the  physical 
therapist,  discussed  the  situation  and  relayed  the  message 
back  to  the  teacher.  The  trainer  modeled  the  correct 
procedure  during  her  next  visit  to  the  teacher. 

On-site  training  provided  by  the  trainer  during  visits 
emphasized  the  concept  of  the  special  education  teacher 
functioning  in  the  capacity  of  an  educational  synthesizer, 
to  borrow  Bricker's  (1976)  terminology.  As  a  synthesizer, 
the  teacher  must  be  able  to  draw  relevant  information 
from  a  variety  of  specialists  and  then  integrate  such 
information  into  intervention  procedures  that  can  be 
implemented  in  the  classroom  and  at  home. 

Training  of  the  consultants  prior  to  their  visits  stressed 
the  necessity  for  the  consultants  to  be  willing  to  share 
their  expertise  actively  with  village  parents  and  staff. 
Thus  the  consultants  must  become  resource  persons  to  the 
significant  few  who  come  in  contact  with  students  on  a 
daily  basis. 

During  this  past  year  areas  of  training  provided  by  ARMSI 
staff  included  referral/assessment,  program  development 
and  evaluation,  individual  prescriptive  programming  and 
data  collection.  Other  areas  included  sign  language 
training,  hearing  aid  use  and  care,  and  the  increase  of 
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hearing  loss  awareness  in  normal  hearing  individuals. 
Various  curricula  and  educational  materials  were  utilized 
to  meet  these  training  needs.  Following  each  visit  by  the 
consultant  and  trainer,  an  evaluation  form  was  completed 
by  the  individual  who  received  the  training.  This 
feedback  was  used  to  improve  upon  subsequent  visits,  and 
improve  upon  the  delivery  of  service  by  ARMSI  staff. 

A  large  portion  of  the  trainer's  responsibilities  included 
coordinating  various  ancillary  service  agencies.  For 
example,  this  past  year  the  high  school  special  education 
teacher  felt  his  deaf  student  would  be  best  suited  with  an 
ear-level  hearing  aid  instead  of  a  body  aid,  which  the 
student  refused  to  wear.  To  coordinate  this  substitution, 
the  trainer  contacted  the  audiologist  at  the  Native 
Hospital  in  Anchorage  and  the  state  audiologist  in 
Fairbanks.  As  a  result,  the  student  received  an  ear-level 
aid  and  is  involved  in  a  program  for  increased  usage  of  the 
new  aid. 

The  total  number  of  consultants  and  trainers  brought  to 
Selawik  this  year  was  six;  the  number  of  special  education 
students  served  was  25.  The  total  number  of  days  spent  in 
Selawik  and  Kotzebue  by  project  staff  and  consultants 
was  40.  Those  who  received  technical  assistance  and 
training  through  the  project  included  two  special 
education  teachers,  two  aides,  three  regular  education 
teachers,  one  principal,  one  director  of  special  education, 
15  high  school  students,  four  family  members  and  one  city 
employee. 


Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


The  difficulties  which  face  rural  education  agencies  in 
delivering  special  education  services  to  their  handicapped 
population   are  numerous.     Thus,   to   pinpoint   a  specific 
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difficulty  is  a  hard  task.  At  this  point,  however,  the  most 
critical  difficulty  is  high  staff  turnover. 

Staff  turnover  in  rural  Alaska  involves  not  only  the 
teachers  and  aides  in  direct  contact  with  students,  but 
also  the  administration  and  support  staff.  For  example, 
within  the  Northwest  Arctic  School  District  office  in 
Kotzebue,  three  out  of  four  support  staff  for  special 
education  have  recently  resigned.  This  75%  turnover  rate 
included  the  Director  of  Special  Education,  the 
coordinator  of  the  teacher  center  and  the  audiologist.  In 
Spring  1980,  a  new  Director  of  Special  Education  was 
hired  and  has  since  resigned. 

In  Selawik,  out  of  three  full-time  special  education 
teaching  positions,  two  teachers  and  one  aide,  only  one 
teacher  is  returning.  The  result  of  such  high  turnover  is  a 
break  in  continuity  and,  thus,  a  lack  of  consistency  in 
instruction  and  programming  from  one  year  to  the  next. 


Restraining  /  Facilitating  Factors 


The  greatest  restraining  force  which  precludes 
overcoming  the  high  turnover  rate  among  school  district 
personnel  is  isolation.  Contributing  to  the  sense  of 
isolation  are  the  region's  remoteness,  the  long  cold 
winters  and  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  minority  trying  to  fit 
into  a  different  culture. 

To  counteract  this  high  turnover  rate  a  number  of  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  project  to  supply  technical 
assistance  to  the  school  district.  Suggestions  include  the 
school  district  making  available  to  newly  hired  staff  an 
incentive  system  which  correlates  highly  with  their  job 
descriptions  and  length  of  employment  with  the  school 
district.     Once  a  position  is  filled  it  is  crucial  to  have 
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support  channels  established  and  open  so  staff  as  well  as 
administrators  know  where  to  turn  when  they  need 
assistance. 

The  project  supports  the  Eskimo's  long-range  goal  of 
counteracting  high  turnover.  Providing  this  support 
involves  addressing  the  need  for  Eskimos  to  structure 
their  own  programs  in  education,  health,  housing, 
communications  and  transportation.  Innovative  university 
programs,  however,  still  must  be  developed  which  meet 
this  need  to  allow  Alaskan  Natives  to  fill  professional 
positions  and  thus  to  become  more  independent  in  the 
future.  Programs  such  as  X-CED  need  to  be  expanded  so 
they  can  reach  more  people.  In  addition,  village  high 
school  students  need  to  be  encouraged  to  continue  their 
education. 
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During  its  first  year,  1979-80,  the  staff  of  Project  CEAL 
(Career  Education  Through  Action  Learning)  concentrated 
on  developing  a  structured  approach  for  teaching  mildly 
handicapped  high  school  students  "how  to  learn."  The 
major  goal  of  the  project  is  to  teach  students  to  develop 
the  appropriate  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  succeed  in 
their  regular  classes,  as  well  as  in  future  employment 
opportunities  in  the  community.  During  1980-81,  the 
second  year  of  the  project,  the  school  system  has  assigned 
a  teacher  to  serve  as  liasion  between  the  regular  high 
school  program  and  the  CEAL  classroom.  This  teacher 
will  help  the  students  apply  specific  learning  strategies  to 
all  high  school  subject  areas  and  will  assist  the  regular 
teachers  in  designing  appropriate  programs  for  the  CEAL 
students. 


Community  Characteristics 


Located  in  Craighead  County,   Arkansas,  Nettleton  is  a 
small    town    (population    9,000)   adjacent    to   the   city   of 
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Jonesboro  (population  30,000).  The  nearest  metropolitan 
area  is  Memphis,  Tennessee,  approximately  70  miles 
southeast.  Outside  the  town  limits,  where  most  of  the 
Nettleton  School  District  lies,  the  terrain  is  flat, 
excellent  for  farming,  with  some  rolling  hills  suitable  for 
cattle  ranching.  There  are  few  wooded  areas  except 
around  lakes  and  rivers.  The  region  has  four  distinct 
seasons;  most  winters  are  moderate  with  two  to  six  inches 
of  snowfall,  while  summers  are  quite  warm  with 
temperatures  ranging  between  80  °  to  100  °F. 

Although  there  is  some  mobility  within  the  county,  the 
populations  of  Nettleton  and  Jonesboro  are  fairly  stable. 
Generally  it  is  the  younger,  low  income  families  who  are 
mobile,  and  some  of  the  children  of  these  families  have 
been  enrolled  in  five  to  seven  different  schools.  The 
population  of  Nettleton  is  approximately  80%  Caucasian, 
18%  Black,  1%  Oriental  and  1%  Hispanic;  the  primary 
language  among  all  groups  is  English. 

Most  people  of  all  socioeconomic  classes  are 
conservative.  Schools  and  churches  are  the  center  of 
social  activity  in  the  community,  and  the  concepts  of 
family  living  and  community  spirit  best  represent  the 
attitudes  of  Nettleton  residents.  It  is  believed  that  these 
attitudes  help  keep  the  crime  rate  low  and  attract  quality 
industry  and  business.  Although  parental  attitudes  to 
special  education  vary,  once  parents  accept  the  program 
they  tend  to  be  very  supportive.  Some  parents  who  feel 
they  do  not  have  the  educational  background  to  help, 
however,  are  reluctant  to  get  involved  with  special 
education  programs. 

News  coverage  in  the  Nettleton  community  is  provided  by 
five  radio  stations,  one  daily  newspaper,  and  one 
television  station  whose  local  news,  according  to  the 
Jonesboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  draws  more  viewers 
per  capita  than  any  station  in  the  country.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone,  United  Parcel  Service  and  Western  Union 
Telegram  provide  communication  services  to  the  area. 
Transportation    services,    including    a    commuter    airline, 
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four  railroads,  twelve  trucking  terminals  and  two  bus 
lines,  support  much  of  the  retail  trade,  business  and 
commerce  in  Nettleton. 

Arkansas  State  University  (ASU)  is  located  in  Jonesboro. 
ASU  provides  a  speech  and  hearing  clinic  at  the  regional 
service  center  in  Jonesboro,  and  the  Special  Education 
Department  provides  resource  materials  and  other 
assistance  to  the  CEAL  project  and  the  Nettleton  School 
District.  The  Arkansas  Services  Center,  also  located  in 
Jonesboro,  houses  the  George  W.  Jackson  Mental  Health 
Center  and  the  Brad  R.  Walker  Rehabilitation  Center, 
both  of  which  provide  vital  social  services  to  a  15-county 
area.  Other  agencies  housed  in  the  Arkansas  Services 
Center  include  the  County  Health  Department,  Social 
Services,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Center,  Youth  Services 
and  the  clinical  testing  services  of  Arkansas  State 
University. 

Arkansas  Children's  Colony,  Jonesboro  Unit,  is  one  of  five 
residential  centers  in  the  state  which  serve  the 
developmentally  disabled.  Jonesboro  also  has  two  private 
centers  which  provide  services  to  developmentally 
disabled:  The  John  T.  Gray  School,  supported  by  United 
Cerebral  Palsy,  and  the  Cottage  of  Hope,  a  branch  of  the 
Northeast  Arkansas  Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded.  Also  operating  in  Jonesboro  are  private 
psychology  and  psychiatry  services,  one  hospital  and  a 
regional  medical  center.  Because  of  these  facilities, 
Jonesboro  has  a  large  number  of  qualified  personnel  to 
assist  disabled  children. 


Socioeconomic    Characteristics 


Much  of  the  business  and  commerce  in  the  area  operates 
in    support    of    agriculture.       The    principal    income    in 
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Craighead  County  comes  from  rice,  cotton,  soybeans  and 
milo.  One  of  the  world's  largest  rice  milling  facilities  is 
located  in  Jonesboro.  Among  recent  industries  which 
have  moved  into  the  Nettleton  area  are  the  Colson 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of  handling  equipment  and 
casters,  the  FMC  Corporation  (John  Bean  Division), 
manufacturer  of  irrigation  and  harvesting  equipment,  and 
the  Krueger  Company,  a  printing  and  lithography  company 
for  magazines  and  catalogues. 

These  new  industries  have  boosted  the  average  income  for 
the  community.  The  most  recent  information  indicates 
that  the  1979  per  capita  income  for  the  Jonesboro/ 
Nettleton  community  was  $6,640.  Thus  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  community  is  higher  than  the  Arkansas 
average  of  $5,969  but  considerably  lower  than  the 
national  average  of  $7,836. 


School  District  Characteristics 


The  Nettleton  High  School  Summary  and  Supplementary 
Data  Reports,  (Note  1)  1978-79  defined  "rural"  as 
meaning  "living  in  open  country  or  in  towns  of  fewer  than 
2,500  population"  (p.  9).  According  to  that  definition, 
approximately  70%  of  the  enrollment  in  Nettleton  Schools 
is  classified  as  rural.  About  7096  of  the  students  are 
transported  at  public  expense,  although  most  students  live 
within  two  miles  of  the  school.  Any  student  who  lives  in 
an  area  considered  hazardous  for  walking,  because  of 
inadequate  bike  or  pedestrian  routes,  may  request  to  be 
transported  regardless  of  proximity  to  the  school. 

Nettleton  School  District  has  one  high  school,  one  middle 
school  and  two  elementary  schools,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,685  students;  per  pupil  expenditure  is 
$980.     The  number  of  identified  handicapped  students  is 
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130.  The  CEAL  classroom  served  the  high  school  students 
in  1979-80.  The  instructional  staff  of  Nettleton  High 
School  consists  of  23  full-time  teachers,  seven  part-time 
teachers,  one  full-time  counselor,  one  part-time  counselor 
and  one  librarian.  All  staff  members  are  certified  in  their 
respective  fields  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
For  school  year  1979-80,  eight  new  teachers  were  hired, 
four  of  whom  filled  newly  created  positions.  Teachers 
with  a  Bachelor's  Degree  and  Certification  earn  a  base 
salary  of  $9,600  per  annum  with  a  maximum  of  $15,900 
per  annum. 


Model  Program  Description 


The  CEAL  Project  is  a  curriculum  model  designed  to 
facilitate  the  coordination  of  academic  and  career  goals 
for  low  achievers  and  learning-disabled  students  who  are 
not  benefitting  from  the  regular  curriculum  at  Nettleton 
High  School.  Lengrand  (1975)  indicated  that,  if  the 
objective  is  to  train  persons  to  enable  them  to  adapt  to 
the  demands  of  tomorrow,  the  main  emphasis  should  be  on 
teaching  students  how  to  learn,  since  they  will  have  to 
learn  throughout  life.  The  purpose  of  introducing  the 
"action  learning"  concept  into  the  design  of  the  CEAL 
project,  therefore,  is  to  help  the  students  adapt  to  job 
changes  in  the  Nettleton  community. 

By  employing  an  "action  learning"  approach,  CEAL 
combines  academic  activities  with  actual  on-the-job 
training.  CEAL  serves  9th,  10th  and  11th  grade  students 
two  hours  a  day  for  individual  and  small  group  instruction 
in  Math  and  English.  Students  are  then  integrated  into 
the  regular  classroom  or  into  the  area  vo-tech  classrooms 
for  the  remainder  of  the  school  day.  Furthermore,  the 
CEAL  staff  coordinates  work  activities  with  the 
supervisor  of  on-campus  work  at  Nettleton.     In  addition, 
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an  off-campus  worksite  has  been  established  with  the 
Krueger  Company. 

The  learning  strategies  approach  (Alley  6c  Deshler,  1979) 
has  been  adapted  into  the  CEAL  curriculum  to  assist 
students  in  learning  how  to  learn.  Alley  and  Deshler 
maintain  that  the  learning  techniques  students  master  will 
help  them  adjust  effectively  to  a  world  of  rapid  change. 
The  goal  of  the  learning  strategies  approach  is  not  only  to 
meet  students'  immediate  needs,  but  to  teach  skills  that 
will  generalize  to  their  needs  throughout  life. 

The  approach  provides  curriculum  materials  and 
instructional  programming  for  skills  such  as  note  taking, 
generating  hypotheses  and  using  texts.  Criterion- 
referenced  tests  accompanying  the  curriculum  are  used  to 
obtain  initial  assessment  data,  as  well  as  to  monitor 
changes  in  student  behavior.  Presently  CEAL  staff  are 
using  the  learning  strategies  approach  with  the  regular 
English  curriculum  in  the  CEAL  classroom.  Adaptation  of 
this  approach  for  use  with  other  context  curricula,  such  as 
math  and  social  studies,  is  being  planned. 

In  adopting  the  learning  strategies  approach,  the  CEAL 
staff  feel  that  they  can  more  effectively  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  the  demands  of  a  community  in 
transition  from  an  emphasis  on  agriculture  to  an  emphasis 
on  industry.  Due  to  the  rapid  changes  in  local  industry,  it 
is  felt  that  students  should  not  be  trained  for  specific 
jobs. 


Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


Students  participating  in  the  project  attend  Math  and 
English  classes  in  the  CEAL  classroom  and  receive 
additional  content  instruction  in  the  regular  high  school 
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program.  Although  the  students'  achievement  levels 
improve  in  Math  and  English,  there  is  no  significant 
improvement  in  other  subjects.  This  lack  of  carry-over  is 
the  most  prominent  problem  identified  by  the  CEAL  staff. 
More  efficient  coordination  of  programming  for  the 
students  is  needed  between  the  CEAL  classroom  and  the 
regular  high  school  faculty. 


Restraining  /  Facilitating  Factors 


Among  the  identified  restraining  factors  are  the  lack  of 
planning  time  for  the  regular  high  school  faculty  and  the 
subject-oriented  attitude  of  the  high  school  faculty.  In 
addition,  regular  teachers  lack  interest  in  handicapped 
students  and  the  problems  these  students  face.  A  number 
of  facilitating  factors,  however,  have  also  been  identified 
which  may  help  the  CEAL  project  meet  its  goals. 

During  the  second  year  of  operation,  the  CEAL  project's 
major  goal  will  be  to  facilitate  an  appropriate  and 
comprehensive  high  school  program  for  mildly 
handicapped  students  through  training  the  regular  faculty 
to  implement  the  learning  strategies  approach  with  the 
CEAL  students.  The  CEAL  project  has  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  key  administrators,  the  superintendent, 
principal  and  curriculum  supervisor.  Without  this  support, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  learning  strategies 
approach  could  be  implemented  into  the  regular  school 
program.  Cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of  these  key 
administrators  and  CEAL  staff  has  led  to  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  staff  person  to  serve  as  liasion  between 
CEAL  teachers  and  the  regular  classroom  teachers. 

The  superintendent  also  devotes  much  time  to  the  CEAL 
project.  He  conducts  a  comprehensive  interview  with  all 
students     before     they     are     hired    for     on-campus     job 
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placement.  In  addition,  the  superintendent  made 
provisions  for  an  inservice  workshop  day,  allowing  the 
CEAL  staff  to  instruct  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
learning  strategies  approach. 

In  addition  to  this  cooperation,  another  facilitating  factor 
is  the  stability  of  the  Nettleton  staff.  The  turnover  rate 
of  Nettleton's  school  personnel  is  approximately  5%, 
substantially  lower  than  that  faced  by  many  school 
districts. 
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A  Rural  Educational  Approach  in  a 
Consortium  for  Handicapped: 
Project   REACH 

Kristi  Bohn-McHugh 


A  Rural  Educational  Approach  in  a  Consortium  for 
Handicapped  (Project  REACH)  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  direct  services  for  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped  students  residing  in  rural  areas  in  southern 
Colorado.  Direct  services  are  provided  to  each  child  and 
his/her  parents  by  a  team  that  includes  a  special 
educator,  an  occupational  therapist,  a  physical  therapist 
and  a  speech  therapist.  In  addition,  this  team  provides 
consultation  and  inservice  training  for  both  special  and 
regular  education  teachers  within  the  school  system. 


Community  Characteristics 


The  San  Luis  Valley  is  composed  of  six  rural  counties 
which  share  many  common  traditions.  Each  community  in 
the  valley,  however,  has  unique  characteristics  which 
reflect  the  diversity  of  settlement  and  the  rich  history  of 
the  valley.     Explored  by  Coronado  in   1540,  the  San  Luis 
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Valley  was  a  possession  of  Mexico  until  1848  when  the 
valley  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  San  Luis 
Valley  was  opened  to  European  settlement  after  1868 
when  the  Indians  relinquished  their  claim  to  it.  Today  the 
town  populations  are  predominantly  Spanish-American, 
German,  Dutch,  Anglo-Saxon,  Mormon  or  admixtures  of 
these  groups.  All  the  communities  are  slow  paced,  and 
the  people  are  relaxed.  Although  change  is  not 
necessarily  resisted,  it  occurs  slowly  due  to  long-standing 
conservative  views. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  located  in  the  extreme  south 
central  portion  of  Colorado  and  has  a  common  boundary 
on  its  southern  margin  with  northern  New  Mexico.  The 
valley  is  bordered  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  to 
the  east  and  the  San  Juan  Mountains  to  the  west.  The 
valley  is  an  asymmetrical  basin  with  a  few  mountains  and 
ridges  breaking  the  otherwise  flat  terrain.  In  the  western 
part,  the  Rio  Grande  River  emerges  and  flows  south  into 
Mexico. 

The  six  counties  compose  the  valley's  total  8,185  square 
miles.  Its  dimensions  are  approximately  100  miles  by  60 
miles.  Once  the  site  of  an  ancient  lake  bed,  the  valley 
floor  ranges  from  7,500  to  7,900  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  entire  valley  is  considered  to  be  a  cold  steppe,  with 
cool  summers,  cold  winters  and  low  precipitation. 
Temperatures  vary  from  90  °F  in  the  summer  to  -40  °F  in 
the  winter.  Annual  precipitation  is  approximately  nine 
inches  on  the  valley  floor.  The  growing  season  ranges 
from  45  to  115  days. 

Communication  in  the  valley  is  dependent  on  two  A.M. 
and  two  F.M.  radio  stations,  cable  television  and  three 
transmitted  television  stations.  The  Valley  Courier 
Newspaper  is  published  daily,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Eight  local  weekly  and  semimonthly  newspapers  are  also 
published.  Telephones  are  available  through  Mountain 
Bell.  Intra-  and  interregional  transportation  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  private  automobiles.  There  are  no 
interstate     highways     traversing    the    valley;    two    U.S. 
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highways  and  19  state-maintained  roads  service  the  area. 
Service  organizations  are  able  to  offer  only  limited 
transportation. 

Adams  State  College,  in  Alamosa,  is  an  accredited  four- 
year  undergraduate  college.  The  college  opened  in  1925 
and  now  offers  programs  in  liberal  arts,  teacher 
education,  preprofessional  education  and  occupational 
education.  It  offers  courses  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Associate  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
degrees.  Faculty  members,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  are  available  for  consultations  and  guest 
lectureships  for  Alamosa  and  the  rest  of  the  valley.  A 
157,000  volume  library  and  a  film/media  center  are  also 
available  for  educational  use. 

Specialized  professional  resources  are  abundant.  Health 
facilities  include  four  licensed  hospitals,  four  long-term 
care  (nursing  home)  facilities  and  10  medical  clinics. 
Social  services  are  active  in  each  of  the  six  counties  and 
there  are  27  lawyers  and  Colorado  Rural  Legal  Services 
available  for  legal  advice.  Specialized  agricultural 
resources  are  available  through  individuals  as  well  as  from 
Colorado  State  University  Extension  Programs.  Religious 
and  service  organizations  also  provide  resources  for  many 
valley  residents.  The  Handicapped  Children's  Program 
and  the  San  Luis  Valley  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic 
are  often  utilized  to  better  diagnose  and  serve  disabled 
individuals. 


Socioeconomic  Characteristics 


The  San  Luis  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  economically 
deprived  regions  in  Colorado.  The  population  is  38,029 
(1.7%  of  the  state),  and  most  people  reside  in  the  valley 
proper.       The    Spanish-American    population    constitutes 
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approximately  46%  of  the  population.  The  emigration 
rate  is  high:  21  persons  per  1,000.  Population 
projections,  however,  show  a  gradual  increase  over  the 
next  20  years. 

The  mean  income  for  families  was  $6,720  in  1978, 
approximately  24%  below  poverty  level.  A  major 
difference  exists  between  the  $9,000  mean  income  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  families  and  the  $5,200  mean  income  of  the 
Spanish  surname  families.  The  median  age  of  the 
population  is  26  years,  with  approximately  28%  of  the 
population  school  aged.  The  primary  languages  spoken  are 
English  and  Spanish. 

The  general  population  is  uninformed  about  special 
education.  Once  individuals  or  groups  learn  what  special 
education  is,  however,  they  are  usually  supportive. 
Parental  involvement  in  special  education  is  extremely 
limited.  All  parents  of  children  in  special  education 
receive  annual  review  summaries  and  IEP  papers; 
furthermore,  they  are  invited  to  their  children's  education 
conferences.  The  Special  Education  Advisory  Committee 
meetings  are  poorly  attended,  as  are  other  parent- 
oriented  programs.  Parental  involvement  other  than  one- 
to-one,  in-home  orientation,  has  been  unsuccessful. 
Economic  priorities  other  than  education  are  much  more 
important  to  most  parents,  and  education  lies  outside  of 
most  parents'  experiences  or  interests. 

Historically,  the  valley's  economy  has  been  based  on 
agriculture  and  mining.  These  sectors  have  declined  over 
recent  years,  however,  so  that  the  government  is  now  the 
major  employer  and  source  of  income;  government  jobs 
are  available  through  Adams  State  College,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  the  second  largest  source  of 
employment,  and  tourism,  construction,  mining,  utilities 
and  finance  provide  some  opportunities  for  jobs.  Laborers 
from  the  local  population  and  migrant  workers  are 
employed  in  the  harvests  of  the  major  field  crops,  such  as 
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barley,    hay,    potatoes,    spinach    and    lettuce.       In  1978 

transfer      payments      (social      security,      welfare,  etc.) 

contributed  21%  to  the  valley's  total  income;  in  1980 
unemployment  in  the  valley  was  7.9%. 

The  most  influential  political  power  lies  with  the  various 
county  commissioners  responsible  for  decisions  and 
planning.  Three  major  towns,  Alamosa,  Monte  Vista  and 
Del  Norte  also  have  powerful  city  councils.  The  primary 
tax  income  for  counties  is  property  tax;  municipalities 
rely  most  heavily  on  local  sales  tax  and  property  tax. 
Federal  revenue  sharing  has  also  become  an  important 
source  of  income.  Standard  housing  for  elderly  and  low 
income  individuals  is  a  pressing  need  and  approximately 
8%  of  valley  housing  is  inadequate. 


School  District  Characteristics 


The  San  Luis  Valley  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services  (SLV-BOCES)  is  a  service  agency  for  all  of  the  14 
school  districts  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Its  main  goal  is  to 
promote  educational  programs  to  children.  The  SLV- 
BOCES  serves  as  an  advocate  of  the  local  school  district 
and  at  no  time  assumes  regulatory  responsibilities  of 
either  federal  or  state  governments. 

The  student  population  at  a  given  school  ranges  from  77 
to  2,208,  and  the  total  student  population  in  the  valley  is 
8,944.  Approximately  792  children  have  been  identified 
as  handicapped.  The  per  pupil  expenditure  averages 
$1,950.  Each  of  the  14  school  districts  and  33  schools  is 
unique  and  autonomous;  all  are  geographically  quite  far 
apart.  The  children  served  often  live  far  from  school  and 
must  be  bused;  some  rides  are  as  long  as  two  hours.  Many 
handicapped  children  are  served  by  a  separate  agency, 
Blue  Peaks  Learning  Center,  but  most  handicapped 
children   are  served  in  their  home  school  districts. 
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Some  administrators  and  teachers  are  organized,  open  and 
adaptable  persons,  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  working 
for  innovations  and  individualization;  others  are 
interested  in  change  and  innovation  but  are  fearful  of 
added  responsibility  or  time;  and  some  are  withdrawn, 
resistant  persons,  who  often  have  a  second  income  outside 
of  education  (e.g.,  farming).  The  channels  of  power  and 
control  over  a  school  or  classroom  determine  innovation 
and  competence.  Many  teachers  are  primarily  jacks-of- 
all-trades  and  are  expected  to  teach  and  run  many 
programs.  The  burn-out  rate  appears  to  be  moderate, 
with  turnover  ranging  from  10%  to  27%.  This  turnover 
rate  is  primarily  due  to  strong  attachments  to  living  and 
working  in  the  valley;  furthermore,  spouses  often  teach. 
Qualified  teachers  possess  a  Colorado  Teaching 
Certificate,  and  those  in  special  education  must  have  an 
educationally  handicapped  endorsement  or  an  appropriate 
endorsement,  such  as  an  emotionally  behaviorally 
disturbed  endorsement.  Teacher's  salaries  range  from 
$11,500  to  $20,000. 

The  supply  of  supplemental  materials  for  students  is 
adequate,  except  for  the  expensive  equipment  required 
for  severely  and  moderately  handicapped  children;  the 
quality  of  materials  is  very  good.  Though  offered  widely, 
vocational  and  career  education  programs  are  inadequate; 
these  programs  are,  however,  improving. 

The  special  education  organizational  structure  is 
centralized  at  the  San  Luis  Valley  BOCES.  There  is  one 
BOCES  special  education  director,  and  there  are  four 
special  education  project  directors.  Each  of  the  directors 
answers  to  the  BOCES  director.  Communication  is 
generally  informal  from  day  to  day,  supplemented  by 
bimonthly  staff  meetings.  Related  service  staff, 
professionals  who  serve  many  school  districts,  are  housed 
at  the  BOCES  and  answer  to  their  individual  project 
directors.  Special  education  teachers  operate  out  of  their 
home  schools. 
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Interagency  cooperation  in  this  rural  area  is  an  effective 
service  delivery  strategy.  Joint  efforts  with  Handicapped 
Children's  Program,  Public  Health,  San  Luis  Valley 
Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Program,  Social  Service, 
Developmental  and  Evaluation  Clinic  and  Blue  Peaks 
Learning  Center  are  important  for  effective  service 
delivery. 


Model  Program  Description 


Project  REACH  was  designed  to  address  specific  rural 
service  delivery  system  problems  for  severely  and 
moderately  handicapped  youth.  The  first  component  that 
has  been  addressed  is  the  provision  of  direct  service  and 
consultation  to  school-aged  children  in  their  homes  and 
schools.  Service  providers  include  a  physical  therapist, 
occupational  therapist,  speech  therapist  and  special 
educator  who  work  together  as  a  team.  Direct  service 
system  implementation  includes  a  transdisciplinary 
approach  with  school  programs,  home  programs,  and 
consultation  with  aides,  teachers,  administrators  and 
parents.  Constant  professional  development  enhances 
direct  service  to  children.  Another  strategy  used  to 
address  the  often  inadequate  training  of  teachers 
regarding  disabled  children  has  been  a  college  extension 
class  offered  in  a  local  school  entitled  "Mainstream ing 
Handicapped  Children  for  Regular  Classroom  Teachers." 
This  class  provides  consultation  and  inservice  to 
teachers,  and  has  been  extremely  beneficial  and  well 
received  by  participants. 
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A  major  problem  caused  by  the  isolation  of  rural  areas  has 
been  the  integration  of  related  services  personnel,  such  as 
occupational  and  physical  therapists,  speech  pathologists 
and  itinerant  special  education  teachers  into  the  school 
system.  Staff  development  planning  is  a  complex  problem 
involving  an  adequate  skills  assessment  of  support  staff 
and  access  to  resources.  A  guide  to  aid  both  related 
services  staff  and  school-system  administrators  to  plan 
adjunct  development  is  presently  not  available.  Such  a 
guide,  which  hopefully  will  aid  the  entry  of  related 
services  personnel  into  a  rural  school  system,  is  currently 
being  developed. 


Restraining  /  Facilitating  Factors 


Three  issues  may  hinder  the  development  of  a  related 
services  staff  guide.  The  first  is  the  overall  complexity 
of  developing  a  guide  to  be  used  by  both  administrators 
and  adjunct  staff.  If  the  guide  is  too  comprehensive,  it 
could  be  inhibitive;  if  too  concise,  its  purpose  as  a  staff 
development  guide  will  not  be  met.  Second,  the  guide 
must  also  be  flexible,  in  order  to  be  utilized  in  other  rural 
areas;  such  flexibility  could  lead  to  overgenerality.  The 
third  issue  is  how  to  determine  the  guide's  effect  on  the 
ancillary  personnel  or  on  the  administrators  who  use  it.  A 
positive  factor  which  may  contribute  to  an  effective 
adjunct  staff  development  guide  is  that  special  education 
directors  in  the  state  of  Colorado  have  requested  such  a 
tool.  Thus,  the  directors  will  be  involved  in  field  testing 
the  guide.  Another  positive  factor  is  the  professional  and 
editorial  assistance  offered  by  local  adjunct  staff  and 
administrators,  as  well  as  by  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Education  staff. 
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Regionalized  Educational  Assistance  for 

Children  with  Handicaps:  Project  REACH 

Betty  Jo  Ehlert 


Project  REACH  (Regionalized  Education  Assistance  for 
Children  with  Handicaps)  was  designed  to  develop  and 
implement  a  viable  service  delivery  system  for 
handicapped  children  in  small  rural  districts.  Regional 
consultants  work  with  local  district  trainers  in  the  three 
regions  of  Idaho  to  meet  each  project  district's  unique 
technical  assistance  needs.  Areas  of  assistance  cover  a 
wide  range  of  activities,  such  as  establishing  local  district 
policies  and  procedures,  due  process  and  procedural 
safeguards,  and  interagency  cooperation.  In  addition, 
these  activities  include  procedures  for  maintaining 
records,  screening  and  evaluating  referrals,  developing 
and  implementing  IEPs  and  developing  media  and 
materials. 


Community  Characteristics 


Small  rural  Idaho  communities  vary  widely,  since  they  are 
scattered    throughout    a    large    state    whose    topography, 
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geography,  economics  and  culture  vary  considerably. 
These  communities,  however,  can  generally  be  classified 
as  being  more  conservative  than  liberal,  and  a  spirit  of 
"rugged  individualism"  abounds.  "What  was  good  enough 
for  my  grandfather  is  good  enough  for  me"  is  a  common 
attitude,  and  the  slogan,  "Idaho  is  what  America  was," 
applies  as  much  to  the  traditional  attitudes  as  to  the  vast 
open  spaces,  small  towns,  and  slower  pace  of  life  found  in 
rural  Idaho.  Thus,  change  tends  to  come  slowly  and  is 
often  viewed  with  suspicion.  One  can  live  in  a  small 
community  for  20  years  and  still  be  viewed  as  a 
newcomer. 

Communication  via  radio  and  television  throughout  the 
state  is  possible  because  of  "translator  stations."  Two 
major  communication  problems  do  exist,  however.  First, 
people  in  the  northern  Panhandle  feel  isolated  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Since  major  television,  radio 
and  newspaper  media  are  produced  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  northern  residents  often  feel  that  they  are 
more  attuned  to  what  is  happening  in  Washington  than  in 
Idaho.  The     capital      of     Washington     is,     in     fact, 

geographically  closer  to  much  of  the  Panhandle  than  is 
the  capital  of  Idaho.  The  second  communication  problem 
arises  because  Idaho  is  in  two  time  zones.  During  four 
hours  of  the  day  people  from  the  north  and  south  have 
difficulty  reaching  each  other  because  of  the  differences 
in  starting  times,  quitting  times  and  lunch  hours. 

Transportation  within  many  parts  of  the  state  is  difficult. 
Interstate  84  passes  east  to  west  through  the  Snake  River 
Plain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  while  Interstate  90 
crosses  80  miles  of  the  northern  Panhandle  (east  to  west). 
North  to  south  transportation,  however,  is  a  problem,  with 
only  a  two-lane  highway  spanning  the  500  miles  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  border,  much  of  it  through 
rugged  mountains.  When  one  leaves  the  Interstate  system 
in  either  the  south  or  north,  one  is  faced  almost 
immediately  with  mountainous  secondary  roads.  Because 
of  the  terrain,  winter  travel  is  extremely  difficult. 
Although  commercial  airlines  serve  one  town  in  central 
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Idaho  and  four  larger  towns  in  the  south,  the  northern 
Panhandle  is  without  commercial  airline  transportation. 
Visitors  to  the  Panhandle  must  fly  to  Spokane  and  then 
drive  30  miles  east  to  reach  the  western  Idaho  border. 
Most  rural  students  in  the  school  district  are  bused,  but 
transportation  has  not  been  a  problem  for  the 
handicapped.  Districts       have       either       provided 

transportation  or  paid  parents  to  transport  students. 

Idaho  is  a  vast,  mountainous,  sparsely  populated  state. 
One  out  of  every  seven  residents  lives  in  the  Boise  Valley. 
Of  44  counties,  26  have  fewer  than  10  persons  per  square 
mile;  the  state  average  is  10.1.  Idaho's  population  is 
growing,  and  estimates  indicate  increases  within  all  age 
ranges  except  ages  30-45,  in  which  decreases  are 
indicated.  The  mobility  of  the  population  varies  with  the 
culture  and  type  of  employment  available.  Small  Mormon 
towns  in  the  south  (primarily  agricultural)  and  some 
mining  towns  in  the  north  maintain  fairly  stable 
populations.  Communities  with  a  more  diverse  cultural 
background  and  with  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers 
and  those  which  rely  on  the  lumber  industry  experience  a 
higher  turnover  in  their  populations. 

A  major  state  university  is  located  in  each  of  the  three 
major  regions  in  the  state  —  the  north,  the  southwest,  and 
the      southeast.  The     Regional      Special      Education 

Consultants  and  the  Curriculum  Resource  Centers  are 
located  at  these  three  universities.  Some  university 
faculty  members  offer  courses  in  rural  communities, 
while  others  are  available  for  contracted  consultation. 
The  curriculum  centers  are  well  used  by  personnel  in  rural 
districts,  and  Regional  Consultants  are  assigned  on  a  0.5 
FTE  basis  to  assist  REACH  districts. 

Health  care,  social  services,  and  legal  services  do  not 
exist  in  many  small  towns.  Residents  must  sometimes 
travel  30  to  50  miles  to  reach  these  services.  Some  small 
towns  have  resorted  to  placing  billboards  on  the  outskirts 
of  town  to  attract  medical  personnel. 
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Once  parents  understand  the  services  being  offered,  the 
attitude  towards  special  education  is  generally  positive. 
Parental  involvement  is  often  quite  high  in  the  small  rural 
districts,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 
Handicapped  students  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  social 
community.  In  those  cases  in  which  families  have  opposed 
special  education,  the  attitude  towards  regular  education 
has  also  been  negative. 


Socioeconomic    Characteristics 


In  1970,  the  ethnic  composition  of  Idaho's  population  was 
98.1%  Caucasian,  and  it  remains  predominantly  so  today. 
Special  population  groups  include  migrant  and  seasonal 
farm  workers  (primarily  Mexican-American)  and  Native 
Americans.  English  is  the  predominant  language  in  the 
state,  but  Spanish  is  the  only  or  the  dominant  language  in 
the  homes  of  about  3,000  of  the  &,b00  students  served  by 
the  state's  Migrant  Education  programs.  Native  American 
languages  vary  among  the  tribes. 

In  general,  the  northern  part  of  the  state  tends  to  be 
politically  more  liberal  and  the  southern  part  more 
conservative.  The  heavily  populated  southern  part  of  the 
state  strongly  influences  statewide  decisions.  Many 
communities  in  the  south  are  almost  100%  Mormon,  while 
communities  in  the  north  are  dominated  by  no  particular 
religion  group. 

Idaho's  principal  industries,  as  measured  by  personal 
income,  are  agriculture  -  30%,  manufacturing  -  20%, 
tourism  -  8.5%,  mining  -  6%,  and  lumber  -  6%.  Idaho's 
geographic  regions  coincide  roughly  with  the  economic 
regions.  "Sagebrush"  Idaho,  where  most  of  the  state's 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products  are  produced, 
extends  from   eastern  to  western  Idaho  in  the  southern 
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part  of  the  state  and  includes  the  Snake  River  Plain. 
"Prairie"  Idaho,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  relatively 
small  Panhandle  region,  is  the  second  most  important 
agricultural  sector  and  is  characterized  by  lumber,  mining 
and  recreation  industries.  Mountains  and  their  associated 
industries  also  surround  the  southern  and  central  prairies 
of  the  state. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  December,  1978  was  5.9%  for 
the  state.  However,  there  were  wide  disparities  between 
counties  within  the  state,  ranging  from  a  high  of  15.7%  to 
a  low  of  3.5%.  Per  capita  income  in  1977  was  $5,983, 
15%  below  the  national  average;  this  income  figure  ranks 
Idaho  36th  nationally.  In  1980,  13.2%  of  the  state's 
population  fell  below  the  adjusted  1973  poverty  threshold 
of  $3,000  per  year.  Nine  of  the  state's  44  counties 
account  for  56%  of  the  total  personal  income  in  the  state. 
Project  REACH  will  have  served  school  districts  in  the  11 
"poorest  counties"  listed  in  a  1973  report  on  poverty  in 
Idaho. 

Idaho's  schools  are  financed  at  relatively  low  state  and 
local  revenue  rates.  State  and  local  property  tax  is  about 
3.4%  of  personal  income,  ranking  30th  nationally,  while 
property  tax  is  about  32.2%  of  the  total  state's  local 
revenue,  ranking  31st  nationally.  In  per  capita 
expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
during  1978,  Idaho  ranked  36th  at  $279.80  per  person. 


School  District  Characteristics 


Small  rural  districts  typically  have  a  superintendent  who 
also  serves  as  a  school  principal  and  sometimes  as  the 
coordinator  of  special  education  services.  Buildings  often 
have  "head  teachers"  rather  than  principals.  Teachers  as 
well     as     administrators     are     generalists     rather     than 
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specialists.  Special  Education  teachers  sometimes  serve 
children  from  grades  K-12  in  noncategorical  resource 
rooms.  Teacher  turnover  rate  in  special  education  is  high. 
Of  new  special  education  teachers,  about  40%  leave  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  after  one  or  two  years:  to  return  to  a 
regular  education  teaching  position,  to  move  to  a  new 
position  with  a  higher  salary,  to  change  to  a  nonteaching 
position,  to  raise  a  family  --  "temporary  retirement,"  or 
to  move  from  a  rural  district  to  a  larger  community. 

Most  teachers  hold  the  Exceptional  Child  Certificate  with 
either  a  "Generalist  Endorsement"  to  work  with  mildly  to 
moderately  handicapped  or  a  "Specialized  Endorsement" 
to  work  with  more  severely  handicapped  (e.g.,  hearing 
impaired,  visually  impaired,  physically  handicapped, 
multiply  handicapped,  severely  retarded,  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed/severely  behaviorally  disordered). 
Support  personnel  must  also  meet  certification 
requirements  in  their  speciality  areas.  Salaries  for 
teachers  in  Idaho  rank  37th  nationally. 

Of  the  34  districts  served  thus  far  by  Project  REACH,  the 
median  number  of  students  per  school  district  was  403, 
with  seven  districts  having  fewer  than  200  students.  Both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  served.  The  per 
pupil  expenditure  last  year  for  the  34  districts  was  $1,531. 
The  number  of  identified  handicapped  students  in  the 
project  districts  reported  on  the  annual  child  count  was 
1,763  with  a  median  of  30  per  district.  Although  the 
majority  of  these  students  had  mild  to  moderate 
handicaps,  the  total  does  include  309  mentally  retarded, 
23  emotionally  disturbed,  18  hard  of  hearing/deaf,  two 
visually  impaired,  17  orthopedically  handicapped  and 
three  chronically  ill. 

Funding  for  materials  and  supplies  has  not  been  a  major 
problem.  Districts  have  both  State  and  Federal  funds 
available  for  providing  appropriate  materials  for 
handicapped  students.  The  state  also  has  supported  the 
cost  of  expensive  and  unusual  items  for  individual  children 
when  the  need  has  arisen.    Finding  appropriate  secondary 
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materials  has  been  more  of  a  problem  than  finding  the 
funding  for  them. 

A  greater  problem  at  this  point  is  programming  for  older 
handicapped     students.  Both     secondary      vocational 

programs  and  career  education  for  the  handicapped  are  in 
their  infancy  in  most  of  the  rural  districts.  A  vocational 
resource  guide  is  being  developed  as  a  joint  project  of  the 
Departments  of  Vocational  Education  and  Special 
Education. 

Administration  of  special  education  in  small  rural 
districts  is  much  different  than  in  large  districts.  One 
person  is  typically  assigned  responsibility  for  special 
education  in  addition  to  his  or  her  other  duties.  That 
position  within  the  district  varies  among  the  districts  and 
may  be  the  superintendent,  a  principal,  a  support  staff 
person  or  the  special  education  teacher.  Support  staff 
personnel  are  found  on  the  staffs  of  a  few  of  the  larger 
project  REACH  districts.  Most  small  districts,  however, 
must  rely  on  contracting  with  either  university  personnel 
or  private  service  providers. 

Small  districts  often  find  themselves  in  need  of  services 
from  other  public  agencies.  Interagency  agreements  have 
been  established  at  the  state  level  with  the  Departments 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Vocational  Education,  and 
Health  and  Welfare  (including  the  Bureau  of  Child  Health 
and  Bureau  of  Adult/Child  Development  Centers).  Many 
small  districts,  however,  are  too  isolated  to  have  access 
to  the  services  of  other  agencies  on  a  regular  basis. 


Model  Program  Description 


Through  Project   REACH   a  number   of    goals   have   been 
attained.      First,   a   viable   delivery   system   of   technical 
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assistance  to  small  districts  throughout  the  three  regions 
of  the  state  has  been  established.  Three  regional  State 
Department  of  Education  consultants  stationed  at  the 
state  universities  have  worked  with  34  districts  to  supply 
technical  assistance  based  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
districts.  Assistance  has  included  the  establishment  of  1) 
new  programs  in  districts  in  which  programs  did  not  exist 
previously,  2)  local  district  policies  and  procedures  for 
special  education,  3)  due  process  procedures  and  forms, 
and  4)  screening  processes.  Project  REACH  staff  also 
assisted  with  the  comprehensive  evaluation  of  students 
when  necessary  support  personnel  were  not  available  in 
the  district;  in  addition,  the  project  staff  trained 
paraprofessionals  to  work  with  handicapped  students. 
Inservice  activities  provided  by  Project  REACH  covered 
several  topics:  1)  child  study  team  functioning,  2)  IEP/IIP 
development  and  implementation,  3)  record  maintenance, 

4)  paraprofessional  training,  and  5)  regular-special 
education  relationships,  including  interagency 
cooperation.  In  addition  to  providing  technical  assistance, 
Project  REACH  staff  has  developed  "spin-off"  products 
including  1)  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures 
Manual  for  Special  Education,  2)  Procedures  Manual  for 
Secondary  Special  Education  Programs,  3)  Communication 
Disorders  Manual,  4)  School  Psychology  Services  Manual, 

5)  Resource  Manual  of  Available  Support  Services,  6) 
Initial  Identification  Manual,  7)  Aide  Trainer's  Workshop, 
8)  Resource  File  of  Due  Process  Forms,  9)  Sample  Test 
File,  10)  IEP  Manual,  11)  Administrator's  Guide  to  School 
Psychological  Services. 


Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


The  major  problem  facing  many  rural  districts  in  Idaho  is 
finding  and  retaining  qualified  special  education  staff  to 
serve    handicapped    children.       Resource    room    teachers 
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experienced  with  a  variety  of  handicapping  conditions  and 
support  personnel,  such  as  school  psychologists  and 
communication  disorders  specialists,  are  in  high  demand. 


Restraining  /  Facilitating  Factors 


A  number  of  facilitating  and  restraining  factors  should  be 
considered  in  any  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the  above 
problem.  First,  among  the  restraining  factors,  the 
demand  for  special  educators  is  higher  than  the  supply. 
This  disparity  is  particularly  critical  in  the  area  of  related 
services  personnel  (psychologists,  communications 
disorders  specialists,  physical  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  etc.).  When  support  services  must  be 
contracted,  the  contracted  services  are  not  always 
adequate.  For  example,  licensed  clinical  psychologists 
are  not  often  able  to  produce  appropriate 
recommendations  for  educational  programming. 

Low  salaries  within  the  state  cause  qualified  people  to 
seek  jobs  in  adjacent  states  that  have  higher  salary 
schedules.  These  people  often  would  choose  to  stay  in  the 
state  if  salaries  were  higher,  but  they  are  forced  to  leave 
in  order  to  support  their  families.  Although  salaries  are 
low,  the  cost  of  living  is  not.  Most  single  teachers  choose 
more  urban  areas  when  the  option  is  available  to  them 
because  of  the  increased  opportunity  for  social 
interaction.  Although  many  married  special  educators  are 
interested  in  working  in  rural  areas,  job  opportunities  for 
their  spouses  are  not  available. 

When  the  special  education  teacher  is  the  only  special 
educator  on  the  staff,  feelings  of  isolation  and  lack  of 
professional  contact  often  become  a  problem.  The 
teacher  is  faced  not  only  with  instructing  the  students, 
but  also  with  administering  the   programs  while   feeling 
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inadequate  to  provide  the  management  needed.  The 
teacher  typically  does  not  have  an  extensive  background 
in  special  education  administration,  special  education  law, 
and  other  specialized  areas.  Finally,  it  is  costly  and  time 
consuming  for  regular  teachers  interested  in  obtaining 
special  education  certification  to  travel  to  universities  or 
colleges  to  take  required  courses  which  are  offered  only 
on  campus. 

There  are,  however,  some  facilitating  factors  to  consider. 
New  teachers  must  often  begin  their  teaching  careers  in 
rural  districts  since  competition  is  intense  for  the  higher- 
paying  urban  jobs.  Second,  some  excellent  personnel  from 
more  urban  states  move  to  rural  Idaho  to  adopt  a  less 
hectic,  simpler  life  style.  Furthermore,  university 
teacher-training  programs  in  Idaho  are  graduating  more 
special  education  personnel,  even  though  the  number  still 
falls  short  of  the  demand.  Some  local  districts  have  paid 
to  retrain  regular  educators  who  will  probably  remain  in 
the  community  all  their  lives  as  special  educators. 
Universities  and  private  agencies  have  been  able  to 
furnish  part-time  support  services  for  rural  districts 
through  contracting. 

The  Personnel  Standards  Commission  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  have  assisted  rural  districts  in  the  following 
ways.  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  issue  a  one-year 
letter  of  authorization  to  a  certified  teacher  lacking  some 
course  work  for  special  education  endorsement.  Idaho  is 
also  part  of  an  "Interstate  Certification  Compact" 
involving  30  states  which  makes  teacher  recruitment  out- 
of-state  a  possibility.  Out-of-state  certificates  can  be 
endorsed  for  a  maximum  of  five  years  while  the  teacher 
acquires  the  required  competencies  for  Idaho. 
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Community  and  School  Together: 

Project  CAST 

Irene  R.  Potosky 


The  purpose  of  Project  CAST  (Community  and  School 
Together)  is  to  assist  high-school-aged  handicapped 
students  in  the  development  of  skills  which  are  essential 
for  independent  living,  career  decision-making  and  job 
success.  The  program  is  divided  into  four  phases;  each 
phase  provides  the  opportunity  for  learning  experiences 
which  facilitate  life  skills  development  in  the  community 
setting,  and  planned  instructional  activities  in  the 
classroom. 


Community  Characteristics 


Charles  County,  Maryland,  located  on  the  Southern 
Maryland  Peninsula  between  the  Patuxent  and  the 
Potomac  Rivers,  comprises  502  square  miles.  Charles 
County  is  located  approximately  32  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  81  miles  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
71   miles  from   Baltimore,  Maryland.     Four  major  towns, 
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including  Waldorf  and  La  Plata,  are  located  in  the 
northern,  northwestern  and  central  parts  of  the  county, 
while  the  southern,  northeastern,  southeastern  and 
southwestern  sections  are  mainly  rural. 

Many  of  the  people  living  in  the  communities  of  Waldorf 
and  La  Plata  have  relocated  from  the  surrounding  cities, 
and  many  commute  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  jobs.  Many  of 
those  who  work  in  the  community  setting  are  employed  by 
a  Naval  ordinance  station,  the  school  system,  or  the 
hospitality  industry.  In  contrast,  the  population  in  the 
rural  sections  of  Charles  County  is  stable,  and  many  of 
the  people  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  major  crops 
are  tobacco,  corn,  and  soybeans.  The  rural  sections  also 
have  the  greater  minority  population.  The  people  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  however,  share  a  common  colonial 
heritage  of  which  they  are  proud  and  which  they  celebrate 
in  traditional  activities. 

Charles  County  has  a  continental-like  climate  with  four 
well-defined  seasons.  The  coldest  period  of  the  year  is 
late  January  through  early  February  when  the  early 
morning  temperature  averages  21  F.  The  warmest 
period  occurs  during  the  latter  part  of  July  when  the 
afternoon  maximum  temperature  averages  89  F. 
Precipitation  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Dangerous  and  damaging  storms,  such  as  tornados, 
hurricanes  and  blizzards,  are  rare. 

The  transportation  systems  available  include  one  private 
bus  line,  offering  service  from  Waldorf,  Maryland  to  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
a  commuter  line  offering  daily  service  from  Waldorf, 
Maryland  to  Washington,  D.C,  and  one  private  taxicab. 
Available  communication  systems  include  telephone, 
telegraph,  newspaper,  radio,  television  and  postal 
services.  Weekly  newspapers  provide  county-wide 
coverage.  One  FM  radio  station  broadcasts  24  hours  a 
day;  in  addition,  many  major  Washington,  D.C.  radio 
stations  also  reach  the  service  area.  The  county  is  served 
by  four   television   stations   located   in  the  metropolitan 
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Washington,  D.C.  area.  Some  areas  of  the  county  are  also 
serviced  by  cable  television. 

Continuing  education  is  available  through  Charles  County 
Community  College,  a  regionally  accredited,  co- 
educational institution  offering  both  day  and  evening 
programs.  College  parallel  curricula  are  offered  in  four 
areas  for  individuals  seeking  a  bachelors  degree  from  a 
four-year  institution,  and  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  is 
available  in  16  areas.  Washington,  D.C.  and  Baltimore 
area  colleges  and  universities  are  within  a  two-hour 
commuting  distance. 

A  variety  of  specialized  professional  resources  exist 
within  Charles  County,  including  Public  Health  Care, 
Public  Safety,  service  organizations,  social  services,  and 
economic  organizations. 


Socioeconomic  Characteristics 


Charles  County  was  one  of  Maryland's  least  known 
counties  until  1940  when  the  Governor  Harry  W.  Nice 
Memorial  Bridge  was  opened,  making  possible  north  to 
south  traffic  over  U.S.  301.  Years  of  partial  isolation 
were  perhaps  the  cause  of  its  slow  growth.  Today's 
population  is  around  6&,000;  population  projection  studies 
indicate  that  by  the  year  2000  Charles  County  will  have  a 
population  between  120,000  and  278,000.  The  greatest 
percentage  of  the  population  resides  in  the  northern  areas 
of  the  county;  the  southern  area  is  much  less  populated. 

In  1980  Charles  County's  unemployment  rate  was  recorded 
as  5.5%,  with  half  of  the  working  residents  commuting  to 
the  metropolitan  Washington  area  for  employment.  The 
county's  median  income  is  $19,900,  as  compared  with 
Maryland's   $17,446    and    the    nation's    $16,231.      Charles 
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County's  per  capita  income  is  $6,250.  Approximately 
1,200  families,  with  an  average  of  four  persons  per 
family,  are  currently  receiving  public  assistance  (monthly 
welfare  payments).  At  present,  approximately  18,000 
persons  are  receiving  food  stamps. 

Most  of  the  private  housing  is  for  single  families.  New 
housing  development  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county;  little  commercial  or  private  development  has 
occurred  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 


School  District  Characteristics 


The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Education  composed  of  seven  members  who  are  elected  to 
serve  four-year  terms.  This  policy-making  body  holds 
monthly  meetings  which  are  open  to  the  public.  A  public 
forum  is  held  each  month  so  that  citizens  may  speak  on 
educational  matters. 

There  are  17  elementary  schools  (K-5),  six  middle  schools 
(6-8),  and  four  high  schools  (9-12).  Also,  there  is  a 
Vocational/Technical  Center  and  a  Special  Education 
Center.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  17,800 
students  will  be  enrolled  for  the  1980-81  school  year. 
Since  1964,  the  number  of  minority  persons  in  schools  has 
increased  by  1,556.  Black,  Native  American,  Spanish- 
American  and  Oriental  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
district.  Bus  transportation,  contracted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  is  provided  for  students  who  live  beyond 
reasonable  walking  distance  of  their  schools. 

Most  school  buildings  are  relatively  new  and  some  are 
designed  to  maximize  open  space.  The  facilities  provide 
extensive  curricular  offerings  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
student     activities.        Evening     high     school     and     adult 
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education  classes  are  available.  Special  education 
services  are  provided  for  handicapped  children  and  a 
Learning  Evaluation  Center  helps  to  diagnose  learning 
problems. 

Teachers  must  be  certified  through  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  (MSDE)  and  must  renew  their 
certification  at  various  intervals  through  taking  courses 
approved  by  MSDE.  The  starting  pay  for  a  first-year 
teacher  is  approximately  $11,000  per  year.  At  a 
minimum,  teachers  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
have  a  specified  number  of  education  courses  within 
identified  specialty  areas.  During  the  1980-81  school 
year,  a  staff  of  approximately  1,098  teachers  and  other 
professionals  will  be  employed  by  the  Charles  County 
Board  of  Education.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  is 
estimated  to  be  $1,845. 

Charles  County's  Special  Education  Program  has  148  staff 
members,  including  special  education  teachers  who  work 
with  learning  disabled  and  educable  mentally  retarded 
children,  and  teachers  who  work  with  emotionally 
disturbed,  visually  handicapped,  hard  of  hearing  and 
trainable  severely  and  profoundly  mentally  retarded 
children;  in  addition  there  are  helping  teachers,  a 
Supervisor  of  Special  Education,  and  three  Project  CAST 
staff  members.  In  conjunction  with  the  teaching  staff 
there  are  11  speech  therapists  working  on  an  itinerant 
basis,  seven  psychologists,  four  pupil  personnel  workers, 
and  35  guidance  counselors.  Special  education  and  related 
services  are  available  to  handicapped  children  from  birth 
to  21  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  special  education  is  approximately  2,500.  The  school 
system's  preschool  and  parent-infant  programs  serve 
handicapped  children  from  birth  to  5  years  of  age. 

A  new  special  education  facility,  the  F.B.  Gwynn 
Educational  Center,  was  opened  in  March,  1977.  The 
facility  is  designed  to  house  the  severely  and  profoundly 
mentally  retarded  and  the  multihandicapped  children  and 
youth  of  Charles  County.     The  center  accommodates  a 
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maximum  of  210  students,  and  its  present  enrollment  is  91 
pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  5-20  years. 


Model  Program  Description 


Project  CAST  provides  career-development  and  job-skills 
training  to  students  who  otherwise  have  limited  exposure 
to  and  experience  in  the  world  of  work.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  Project  CAST  population  resides  in  the 
more  rural  sections  of  the  county  where  there  is  limited 
business  and  industrial  development  and  no  public 
transportation.  As  a  result  of  the  project,  students  are 
developing  career  plans,  gaining  life  and  job-entry  skills 
and  becoming  more  involved  in  the  community. 

The  Project  CAST  program  serves  the  Charles  County 
School  System's  secondary  level  educationally 
handicapped  students.  The  focus  of  this  model  program  is 
to  integrate  community-based  and  school-based  learning 
activities  in  order  to  provide  students  with  life-skills 
training  and  career-development  opportunities.  Students 
served  through  the  program  attend  the  four  county  high 
schools  or  the  special  education  center,  are  identified  as 
educationally  handicapped,  and  are  in  need  of  and 
receiving  special  education  services  for  over  half  of  each 
school  day. 

The  Project  CAST  program  is  divided  into  four  phases, 
each  phase  representing  developmental  steps  in  the  career 
education  process.  During  the  first  phase,  Career 
Awareness,  students  learn  about  the  variety  of 
occupations  available  in  the  community  through  field 
trips,  guest  speaker  presentations  and  other  planned 
instructional  activities. 
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In  Phase  II,  Career  Exploration,  students  identify 
occupations  of  interest  and  gain  more  in-depth 
information  through  job  shadowing,  work  samples,  guest 
speakers  and  other  planned  instructional  activities. 
During  the  third  phase,  Career  Investigation,  students 
select  occupations  to  "try-out"  and  are  actually  placed  in 
community  businesses  and  industries  for  several  four- 
week  periods  during  the  school  year.  The  fourth  phase  is 
On-The-Job  Training/Work  Study.  In  this  final  phase,  with 
assistance  from  project  staff,  students  identify  an 
occupation  for  training  and  employment  and  then  locate 
and  pursue  a  job  in  the  county. 

Students  generally  begin  the  program  at  1^  years  of  age  in 
Phase  I  and  move  through  the  four-phase  program  in  four 
years  (completing  Phase  IV  in  the  12th  grade).  Program 
phase  placement  is  an  IEP  team  decision  based  on  student 
needs;  therefore  open-entry/open-exit  program 
participation  and  phase  placement  options  are  available. 


Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


A  priority  issue  confronting  Project  CAST  is  difficulty  in 
generating  extensive  parental  awareness  of  the  program, 
particularly  awareness  on  the  part  of  families  who  reside 
in  the  more  rural  sections  of  the  county.  It  is  important 
to  generate  parental  create  awareness  in  order  to  avoid 
any  misconceptions  about  the  program  as  well  as  to  solicit 
their  input  about  career  planning  for  their  children. 
Parents  can  contribute  ideas  for  job  placement 
alternatives  so  that  students  who  live  in  the  rural  sections 
of  the  county  can  be  provided  with  appropriate  job 
settings  and  work  experience.  Presently,  rural  students 
are  trained  in  the  major  community  settings  surrounding 
La  Plata  and  Waldorf. 
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To  increase  parental  awareness  of  the  program,  Project 
CAST  staff  and  school-based  teaching  staff  have 
implemented  several  strategies,  including  developing  and 
disseminating  a  project  fact  sheet  designed  for  parents, 
developing  and  disseminating  a  project  brochure, 
arranging  and  conducting  parent  "group"  meetings  and 
parent  conferences,  sponsoring  a  "visit  your  child  at  a 
work  site"  week,  and  telephoning  parents  to  explain  the 
program. 

/ 
Several  restraining  factors,  however,  interfere  with 
efforts  to  increase  parental  awareness.  Parental 
awareness  and  involvement  in  schooling  generally 
decreases  at  the  secondary  level.  Tighter  system  budgets 
limit  telephone  usage  and  mileage  reimbursements  for 
travel     to     students'     homes.  The     lack     of     public 

transportation  prevents  many  parents  from  participating 
in  school  related  meetings  and  activities,  and  the 
tremendous  distance  from  schools  to  homes  presents 
difficulties  in  terms  of  lengthy  teacher  travel  time  and 
cost.  The  difficulty  of  travel,  complicated  by  the  absence 
of  telephones  in  many  homes,  makes  direct  contact  with 
many  parents  virtually  impossible.  Thus,  teachers  "burn 
out"  home  contact  rather  rapidly  and  become  frustrated 
with  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  home. 
The  cost,  in  terms  of  time  and  energy,  makes  consistent 
information  sharing  with  parents  difficult. 

Facilitating  factors  which  mitigate  these  difficulties 
include  the  strong  concern  and  "student  orientation" 
expressed  by  several  teaching  staff  members,  the 
requirement  of  Maryland  Bylaw  13.04.01  and  PL  94-142 
for  parental  involvement  in  educational  program  planning 
and  the  strong  administrative  support  provided  to 
teachers  by  some  district  administrators. 
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Winnebago  Behavior  Analysis  Program 

Victoria  Marquesen 


The  major  goal  of  the  Winnebago  Behavior  Analysis 
Program  is  the  integration  of  handicapped  children  into 
regular  classroom  settings.  Services  provided  to  the 
students  are  divided  into  four  components:  1)  the 
curriculum  management  and  resource  room  component, 
which  combines  a  criterion-referenced  testing  and 
placement  system  with  an  efficient  teaching  package,  2) 
peer  tutoring  and  classroom  observation-based 
instructions,  3)  a  family  training  component,  and  4) 
inservice  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers  and 
aides. 


Community  Characteristics 


The  Winnebago  Public  School  District  is  located  on  the 
Winnebago  Indian  Reservation,  which  lies  in  Thurston 
County  in  northeastern  Nebraska.  The  district  covers  an 
area  which  extends  north  to  the  county  line,  east  to  the 
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Missouri  River,  south  four  miles  into  the  adjacent  Omaha 
Indian  Reservation  and  west  12  miles.  Portions  of  two  of 
the  three  Indian  reservations  established  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  are  included  in  the  school  district.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  is  the  closest  metropolitan  area,  25  miles  to  the 
north. 

Together  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indian  Reservations 
comprise  about  90%  of  Thurston  County.  The  Omaha 
have  lived  in  their  present  location  or  nearby  for  at  least 
the  past  500  years,  while  the  Winnebago  were  settled  in 
this  part  of  Nebraska  by  the  U.S.  Calvary  after  a  series  of 
relocation  efforts  which  originated  when  the  tribe  was 
removed  from  their  ancestral  lands  near  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Non-Indians  are  able  to  lease  the  land  on  the  reservation 
which  is  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  Allocation  is 
determined  by  a  bidding  system  that  is  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Approximately  320  non-Indians 
lease  land  on  the  reservation. 

The  climate  ranges  from  extremely  hot  in  the  summer  to 
extremely  cold  in  the  winter.  Temperatures  average 
about  77  F  in  July  and  about  25°  F  in  January.  The  area 
receives  less  than  27  inches  of  rainfall  yearly  and  almost 
30  inches  of  snowfall  yearly.  Sometimes  violent 
thunderstorms,  tornadoes,  blizzards  and  hailstorms  occur. 

Winnebago  has  access  to  television  and  radio  stations, 
telephone  service  and  a  local  newspaper.  The  community 
is  served  by  four  television  stations  located  in  Sioux  City. 
With  a  good  antenna  it  is  possible  to  receive  the  television 
stations  located  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  area  is  also 
served  by  several  radio  stations  broadcasting  from  Sioux 
City  and  Omaha.  Telephone  service  is  provided  by 
Eastern  Nebraska  Telephone  Company.  The  local 
newspaper,  the  Winnebago  Indian  News,  is  published 
weekly. 
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In  addition  to  the  Winnebago  Public  School,  the 
St.  Augustine  Indian  Mission  is  located  in  the  community 
and  serves  students,  some  of  whom  are  boarded.  The 
Public  School  is  required  to  provide  special  education 
services  as  needed  to  students  at  the  Mission. 

The  American  Indian  Satellite  Community  College,  a 
branch  of  Northeast  Technical  Community  College,  is 
located  in  Winnebago.  Organized  in  1973,  the  college 
provides  a  variety  of  postsecondary  educational  programs 
on  the  Omaha,  Santee  Sioux  and  Winnebago  Reservations. 
The  college  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  is 
approved  by  the  Nebraska  State  Department  of  Education. 

There  are  three  full-time  college  instructors.  The  Board 
of  Directors  is  entirely  Indian,  and  the  student  body  is 
primarily  Indian.  Approximately  150  to  200  students 
enroll  each  semester.  The  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  and 
the  Associate  of  Applied  Science  Degree  are  offered. 
Unique  areas  of  study,  such  as  Indian  Studies  Curricula, 
Gardening  and  Food  Preservation,  GED,  Construction, 
Forestry,  Teacher  Education  Program,  Paralegal  Training 
Program  and  an  Agricultural  Program,  are  offered. 

An  elaborate  system  of  health  care  services  exists.  The 
Winnebago  Tribal  Health  Department  is  composed  of 
Health  Education,  Emergency  Medical  Service,  Dental 
Clinic,  Community  Health  Representatives,  Community 
Health  Nursing,  Mental  Health,  Environmental  Health  and 
Employee  Assistance.  In  addition,  one  physician  is 
employed  by  the  Health  Department.  A  41-bed  hospital  is 
located  in  Winnebago.  There  are  three  full-time 
physicians,  two  part-time  physicans,  and  three  physican- 
assistants  available  at  this  facility. 

The  American  Indian  Human  Resource  Center,  Inc.  is  a 
collection  of  social  services,  consisting  of  a  fire 
department,  rescue  squad,  alcohol  program  and 
detoxification  center. 
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The  main  population  center  of  the  district  is  the  village  of 
Winnebago,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  residents  live  in  a 
federal  apartment  complex  or  "housing  units."  As  of 
1978,  the  population  was  approximately  1,290,  and  of  the 
present  population,  1,173  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  or  are  members  of  other 
Indian  tribes;  10%  are  white.  Census  breakdown  by  sex 
shows  that  5296  are  female,  with  the  mean  age  of  the 
population  reported  to  be  25  years.  Forty-six  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  16  years  of  age. 


Socioeconomic    Characteristics 


The  Winnebago  Tribe  is  formally  organized  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  and  has  a  charter, 
constitution  and  by-laws.  The  elected  Tribal  Council 
performs  many  functions  similar  to  a  state  and  county 
government  and  has  a  chair,  vice-chair,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  plus  five  additional  members.  The  members  of 
the  council  work  very  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  other  government  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
village  of  Winnebago  has  a  governing  board  of  trustees 
and  each  of  the  11  townships  in  Thurston  County  has  an 
elected  Township  Board  with  limited  powers  related  to 
care  of  public  roads. 

The  income  of  Winnebago  tribe  members  is  substantially 
below  the  national  average  and  is  estimated  at  less  than 
what  is  needed  to  properly  support  their  families.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  the  Winnebago  community  is  66%. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  available  jobs  are  with  social 
service  agencies  or  the  local  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  median  family  income  of  the  reservation  Indian  is  less 
than  $3,000  annually,  and  68%  of  the  local  families 
receive  assistance  through  some  kind  of  welfare  program. 
Of  the  non-Indian   population   the   majority   derive   their 
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income  through  agriculture  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district. 

Only  27.5%  of  the  resident  population  of  Winnebago  have 
completed  high  school  or  attained  a  GED;  this  low 
percentage  is  a  reflection  of  the  high  drop-out  rate.  A 
continuation  of  this  drop-out  trend  is  predicted  unless 
changes  occur  in  current  living  conditions,  educational 
motivation,  goal-setting  and  career  orientation  within  the 
parent/sibling  core  unit.  In  Winnebago,  as  in  most  other 
Indian  communities,  there  is  an  extended  family  unit.  The 
familial  ties  go  beyond  the  immediate  core  family  and 
include  all  blood  relatives  and  clan  members.  The 
primary  language  among  the  Winnebago  is  English,  with 
few  tribal  elders  proficient  in  Winnebagan. 


School  District  Characteristics 


The  Winnebago  Public  School,  where  the  project  is 
located,  includes  grades  K-12.  There  are  presently  290 
students  enrolled,  more  than  90%  of  whom  are  Indian. 
The  low  achievement  levels  of  the  students,  as  measured 
by  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  the  Iowa  Test  of 
Educational  Development,  have  in  the  past  strongly 
indicated  the  need  for  more  special  help  than  was 
available.  During  the  fall  of  1978,  only  19%  of  the  high 
school  population  and  24%  of  the  grade  school  population 
scored  at  or  above  the  30th  percentile.  More  than  52%  of 
the  high  school  students  and  53%  of  the  elementary  school 
population  scored  at  or  below  the  25th  percentile.  Among 
the  special  programs  available  to  Winnebago  students  are 
Title  I  reading  and  math,  a  Title  IV  after-school  voluntary 
tutoring  program  and  Public  Health  Department  nursing 
services. 
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In  order  to  encourage  attendance,  the  Public  School 
provides  transportation  for  all  students  and  picks  up  pupils 
both  in  the  rural  areas  and  those  living  just  a  few  blocks 
from  school.  Because  of  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
District,  both  teachers  and  administrators  must  serve  as 
generalists,      or      jacks-of-all-trades.  Teacher      and 

administrator  turnover  is  very  high.  In  the  history  of  the 
Winnebago  system,  only  one  superintendent  has  remained 
longer  than  two  years  (yh  years),  and  teacher  turnover  is 
always  a  concern.  In  1979-1980,  50%  of  the  elementary 
staff  was  replaced. 

The  per  pupil  expenditure  is  $1,942,  with  the  majority  of 
financial  support  coming  from  PL  874.  Taxes  from  the 
Winnebago  District  contributed  $131,500.  The  Public 
School  is  equipped  with  exceptional  facilities  for  high 
school  science,  art,  drafting,  printing,  shop  and 
mechanics,  and  has  acquired  media  equipment  which 
include  a  television  studio.  Up  to  the  present  time 
curricula  in  the  school  have  largely  been  determined  by 
the  individual  teacher,  with  no  basal  series  used  in  the 
elementary  school. 

At  present  19  students  are  receiving  special  education 
services.  A  resource  room  with  one  district-provided 
special  educator  serves  these  youngsters,  whose 
exceptionalities  range  from  learning  disabled  to  mentally 
and  emotionally  disabled.  Most  identified  youngsters 
spend  1)4-2  hours  each  week  in  the  Resource  Room. 
Educational  testing  is  completed  on  all  students  referred 
to  the  special  education  program  by  the  Area  Service  Unit 
which  serves  eight  counties.  Due  to  the  large  area  the 
program  serves,  there  is  often  an  inordinate  delay  after  a 
student  has  been  referred  before  he  or  she  is  evaluated. 
Speech  therapy  services  are  also  contracted  through  the 
service  unit.  A  speech  clinician  is  at  the  school  three 
half-days  a  week,  serving  18  students. 
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Model  Program  Description 


Currently,  the  Winnebago  Behavior  Analysis  Program  is 
developing  an  assessment  and  service  delivery  program 
which  is  responsive  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
district  and  which  will  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
professional  input  to  implement.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  model  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  school  personnel 
concerning  the  successful  integration  of  exceptional 
students,  the  program  also  increases  the  number  of 
trained  nonprofessionals  who  give  assistance  in  teaching 
the  students  with  special  needs.  Two  major  components 
of  the  Winnebago  program  are  the  peer  (and  cross-age) 
tutoring  and  parent  training  projects.  Both  utilize  trained 
nonprofessionals  to  upgrade  the  academic  and  social  skills 
of  Winnebago  students.  Tutors  work  daily  with  students, 
providing  additional  opportunities  for  students  to  practice 
skills  after  direct  instruction  in  the  classroom.  Drill  on 
math  facts  and  spelling  words  and  practice  at  oral  reading 
and  reading  comprehension  are  common  tasks.  Secondary 
students  are  also  tutored  in  the  content  areas.  During  the 
current  year  tutors  will  be  trained  and  monitored  by  a 
school  paraprofessional.  Families  are  also  trained  to 
tutor  their  youngsters  in  the  home  on  reading  and  math 
skills  required  in  the  classroom.  In  addition,  in-home  and 
small  group  training  assists  families  in  remediating 
behavior  problems  in  the  home  and  helps  to  coordinate 
home-school  behavioral  programming. 

Partially  in  response  to  the  lack  of  available  professionals 
to  evaluate  the  skills  of  exceptional  students,  the 
Winnebago  Program  is  developing  and  implementing  a 
Curriculum  Management  System  (CMS)  which  will  assist 
regular  educators  in  assessing  needs,  providing 
remediation  and  monitoring  progress.  Minimal  objectives 
specified  in  the  reading,  math  and  spelling  curricula  are 
identified,  and  students  progress  assessed  and  tracked.  In 
addition,  available  supplementary  materials  and  ideas  for 
remediation  keyed  to  each  minimal  objective  will  assist 
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teachers  in  individualizing.  Student  progress  through 
objectives  determines  additional  special  services  such  as 
peer  or  parent  tutoring  or  consulting  in  the  classroom. 
Tutoring  tasks  are  also  keyed  to  these  objectives. 

Finally,  in  the  coming  year  the  development  of  a  formal 
inservice  training  program  for  school  personnel  will  begin. 
College  credit  for  formal  coursework  in  assessment, 
behavior  management  and  mainstreaming  techniques  will 
be  available  to  teachers.  The  direct  observation  of 
teacher  skills  in  the  school  classroom  is  built  into  course 
requirements  and  will  be  implemented  by  program  staff. 
Other  incentives  to  upgrade  skills,  for  example,  the  use  of 
the  project  library  and  materials,  will  also  be  utiized. 


Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  limitations  imposed  on  the 
model  program,  and  one  that  affects  the  effectiveness  of 
education  for  all  students  in  Winnebago,  is  the  need  for 
teacher  and  staff  inservice  training.  Although  model 
components  address  continuing  education  and  include 
staff  training  as  a  part  of  each  program  component,  other 
factors  impact  on  the  maintenance  of  teaching 
excellence.  One  major  limitation  is  the  lack  of  formal 
and  informal  incentive  or  reinforcement  systems  for 
maintaining  excellence  in  teaching.  As  a  result,  the 
morale  of  many  staff  members  concerning  the  success  of 
their  own  or  others'  efforts  is  often  low. 
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Restraining  /  Facilitating   Factors 


Among  the  restraining  or  limiting  factors  to  improving 
reinforcement  systems  for  effective  teaching  is  the 
reputation  of  the  district  in  the  larger  community, 
including  the  continuing  low  achievement  of  most 
students.  Prejudice  and  discrimination  against  the 
community  is  a  constant  concern,  as  is  the  large  teacher 
turnover  which  limits  the  development  of  cohesive  groups. 
In  addition,  no  training  sites  presently  exist  in  the 
community  outside  the  model  program  and  no  community 
facilities  or  agencies  reinforce  the  acquisition  or 
maintenance  of  professional  expertise.  The  very  low 
income  of  the  community  and  the  unavailability  of  funds 
to  serve  as  incentive  to  upgrade  skills  further  block  the 
ability  of  the  district  to  attract  and  retain  educators  and 
professionals.  Finally,  the  lack  of  involvement  on  the 
part  of  parents  with  the  school  community  further 
restrains  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  skills  by 
regular  educators  and  administrators. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  positive  factors  serve  to  assist 
the  project  in  overcoming  this  problem:  the  good  will  and 
interest  of  many  in  the  administration  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  teachers  at  educating  low  achieving  students,  the 
availability  of  college  credit  for  upgrading  professional 
skills  through  Morningside  College  in  Sioux  City  and 
Wayne  State  College  in  Nebraska  and  the  ability  of  the 
school  district  to  offer  higher  than  the  average  (for  the 
Nebraska  region)  starting  salary  to  new  school  personnel. 
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Model  for  Comprehensive  Education  of 

the  Cerebral  Palsied  Child  in  a  Rural 

Setting 

Stephen  Conley 


The  Model  for  Comprehensive  Education  (MCE)  trains 
service  providers  of  southwestern  Virginia  who  work  with 
cerebral  palsied  children.  A  demonstration  classroom  for 
physically  handicapped  students  facilitates  on-site 
training.  In  addition,  outreach  inservice  workshops  are 
conducted  at  various  locations  in  four  planning  districts. 
The  program  has  a  strong  interest  in  parent  training  and 
in  mainstreaming  students  with  Cerebral  Palsy.  MCE  is 
sponsored  by  the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Center  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Hospital. 


Community  Characteristics 


MCE  serves  the  catchment  district  of  southwestern 
Virginia  bordered  by  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  The  topography  varies  from  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  wide  valleys 
between  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  climate  varies  from 
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the  70  to  80°  F  temperatures  of  summer  to  the  30°  F 
temperatures  of  winter.  The  region  has  an  average 
rainfall  of  50  inches  per  year,  and  the  mountains  have 
snow  over  60  days  each  year.  The  terrain  and  climate 
slow  transportation,  sometimes  making  access  to  schools 
difficult.  Because  of  the  many  unimproved  roads  and  the 
scarcity  of  snow  removal  equipment,  even  mild  winter 
snows  can  close  area  schools  for  weeks.  During  the 
1978-79  school  term,  one  county  school  system  in  the 
deep  southwestern  end  of  the  Appalachians  was  closed  for 
35  days. 

Public  transportation  systems  are  minimal.  Two  major 
airports  serve  the  entire  250-  by  125-mile  square  district, 
and  only  long-distance  bus  service  is  available. 
Transportation  between  counties  is  limited  to  private 
vehicles  and  taxi  service,  although  the  rugged  terrain 
generally  makes  travel  time  excessive.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  modern  four-lane  highways  which  have 
alleviated  some  travel  difficulties.  Buses  provide 
transportation  to  schools,  but  routes  are  long  and  pick-up 
points  are  widely  scattered;  handicapped  students  must 
often  make  bus  changes  and  endure  lengthy  1J4-  to  2-hour 
rides  each  school  day. 

There  are  several  local  radio  and  television  stations,  but 
the  major  stations  and  newspapers  are  located  in  adjoining 
states  with  larger  metropolitan  centers.  This  gives  rise  to 
a  bicultural  social  consciousness  in  the  region;  that  is, 
while  clinging  strongly  to  their  traditional  values,  the 
people  of  the  catchment  region  are  aware  of  the 
industrial,  technological  culture  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Because  of  their  ties  to  the  coal  mining  industry, 
they  are  partly  dependent  upon  the  industrial  society,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  some  feel  threatened  by  what  they 
perceive  as  its  pervasive  incursions  into  their  lives. 

Because  communication  between  service  agencies  is 
difficult  in  this  large  area,  interagency  cooperation 
ranges  from  poor  to  supportive.  Eventually,  providers  of 
child    services    identify    individuals    within    the    various 
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service  bureaucracies  who  are  willing  to  assist  programs 
outside  their  own  particular  service  agencies.  These 
isolated  professionals  sometimes  create  long-distance 
telephone  relationships  that  facilitate  future  case-by-case 
cooperation  among  their  agencies. 

Specialized  professional  resources  in  southwestern 
Virginia  are  minimal.  Several  county  social  service 
agencies  are  burdened  by  pockets  of  extreme  poverty  and 
high  rates  of  child  abuse  and  alcoholism.  Furthermore, 
mental  health  services  are  underfunded  and  fragmented. 
The  Virginia  State  Health  Department  has  provided 
several  periodic  specialty  health  clinics  throughout  the 
region,  and  the  Bureau  of  Crippled  Children  conducts 
clinics  for  orthopedics,  opthamology,  neurology,  facial 
deformity,  defective  hearing,  urology  and  cardiology. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  only  one  child  evaluation  clinic 
under  the  Health  Department,  and  it  is  required  to 
provide  comprehensive  medical  and  diagnostic  evaluations 
to  the  eligible  children  of  all  1 1  counties. 

Additional  support  is  provided  by  the  two  major 
universities  within  the  target  region.  Although  neither 
institution  offers  basic  degree  programs  in  special 
education,  each  offers  extension  courses  that  may  lead  to 
state  teacher  certification.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
has  additionally  offered  multidisciplinary  technical 
assistance  to  the  school  systems  in  the  area  of  preschool 
handicapped.  This  program  is  funded  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Moreover,  numerous  resources 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  (under 
whose  auspices  the  MCE  grant  was  submitted),  are  being 
tapped  to  advance  special  education  services  to  the 
catchment  region;  the  University's  Handicapped  Children's 
Clinic  at  the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Center  also  has 
provided  outreach  support  to  parents  and  teachers  of  the 
handicapped.  Specialized      organizations      for      the 

handicapped  that  are  active  in  the  region  include  the 
Virginia  Department  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  the 
Easter  Seals  Society,  March  of  Dimes,  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association,  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
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Cooperative  Centers  for  Exceptional  Children,  Carroll, 
Grayson,  Highlands,  Galax  Early  Childhood  Development 
Program  and  the  Regional  Child  Development  Center  of 
Big  Stone  Gap. 


Socioeconomic  Characteristics 


The  Taylor  Murphy  Institute  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
estimated  the  total  population  living  in  the  18  counties 
and  four  cities  of  southwestern  Virginia  to  be  535,000. 
Nonwhites  were  estimated  to  constitute  2.9%  of  the  total 
population  in  this  region.  Personal  income  per  capita  for 
the  southwestern  catchment  region  averages  $4,466, 
compared  to  $6,298  for  the  state  of  Virginia;  only  one 
county  in  this  region  reached  an  average  of  $6,000.  While 
poverty  levels  are  high,  there  are  families  with 
comfortable  incomes,  and  houses  reflecting  obvious 
prosperity  may  be  seen  beside  inadequate  shelters 
reflecting  abject  poverty.  The  Appalachian  region  has 
been  described  to  have  the  largest  concentration  of  poor 
in  the  United  States,  and  although  Federal  and  industrial 
pensions  for  victims  of  coal-related  Black  Lung  Disease  as 
well  as  other  benefit  programs  have  added  some  security 
to  the  fluctuating  economic  cycles,  the  region  still  suffers 
from  poverty. 

The  coal  industry  dominates  the  economy  of  the  most 
southwesterly  areas  of  the  catchment  region,  and  the 
economy  there  is  historically  "boom  and  bust."  Three 
major  railroads  serve  these  six  coal-producing  counties, 
and  large  trucks  transport  coal  from  some  of  the  mines  to 
the  railroad  loading  docks.  Because  of  the  coal  industry, 
the  primary  labor  union  of  southwestern  Virginia  is  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Both  deep  mining  and 
strip  mining  operations  (which  have  ravaged  some  of  the 
central  Appalachian  Mountains)  provide  job  opportunities. 
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The  other  primary  types  of  employment  in  the  MCE 
catchment  region  are  small  factories,  trucking,  small 
businesses  and  the  public  education  systems. 

Many  of  the  native  residents  of  southwestern  Virginia  who 
fill  these  jobs  can  be  described  as  part  of  an  Appalachian 
subculture  of  mainstream  American  life.  Unlike  most 
subcultures  of  the  United  States  which  are  generally 
defined  by  race  and  therefore  nonwhite,  the  Appalachian 
people  are  mostly  Caucasian.  The  customs,  music,  dance 
and  speech  of  the  Appalachian  people  create  a  distinctive 
culture  which  may  be  traced  to  historical  origins  in  the 
British  Isles.  Because  of  the  relative  isolation  of  the 
region,  traditional  family  customs  have  passed  through  to 
the  present  generations  from  their  ancestors  who  began 
settling  here  in  the  1790s. 

Families  of  this  region  are  often  large  and  extended  with 
frequent  contact  between  all  members  of  the  family.  It  is 
common  for  children  to  settle  adjacent  to  the  "home 
place"  of  their  parents;  clusters  of  three  to  five  homes  in 
an  area  may  be  owned  by  various  members  of  the  same 
family.  Because  of  this  proximity,  family  support  systems 
are  strong  and  often  resistant  to  "outside"  medical  or 
educational  intervention. 

Because  the  suspicion  of  outside  interference  is  coupled 
with  feelings  of  "southern  hospitality,"  attitudes  to 
special  education  are  often  contradictory.  Handicapped 
children  are  readily  accepted  into  the  community,  and 
parents  tend  to  be  protective  of  their  handicapped 
children.  A  few  parents  are  handicapped  themselves,  and 
thus  it  is  difficult  for  them,  even  after  participating  in 
IEP  meetings,  to  perceive  that  their  handicapped  children 
have  any  real  problems.  Therefore,  there  is  some  initial 
reluctance  to  accept  special  education  programs.  Once 
programs  begin,  however,  these  same  parents  often  show 
a  generous  appreciation  for  the  services. 

Infant  mortality,  a  valuable  and  sensitive  standardized 
indicator  of  the  general  health  characteristics  of  an  area 
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as  well  as  an  indicator  of  high  rates  of  congenital  birth 
defects,  is  high  in  the  catchment  region.  In  1977  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  the  white  Appalachian 
population  was  13%  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  total  U.S. 
white  population;  some  Appalachian  counties  report  rates 
two  times  the  national  rate.  Related  statistics  show  that 
for  the  southwestern  region,  between  21%  to  26%  of 
births  are  to  teenage  mothers.  These  figures  compare  to 
a  17.2%  figure  for  the  state  of  Virginia.  Thus,  although 
medical  service  is  generally  available,  these  resources  are 
not  effectively  utilized  because  many  people  live  in 
remote  and  hard-to-reach  sections  of  the  mountains. 
Because  the  existing  health  services  of  the  region  are 
poorly  utilized,  many  more  handicapped  persons  are  in 
need  of  special  education  and  community  services  than 
might  be  otherwise. 


School  District  Characteristics 


The  main  administrator  for  special  services  in  the  Virginia 
county  and  city  structure  is  the  Supervisor  of  Special 
Education.  Those  who  serve  in  this  capacity  are 
sometimes  the  primary  support  for  programs  which  serve 
the  handicapped.  Their  work  is  often  encumbered  by  the 
school  administrative  structures  and  the  overwhelming 
volume  of  paper  work  required  by  the  federal  and  state 
educational  mandates. 

The  18  counties  of  the  catchment  region  are  divided  into 
22  school  districts.  Special  education  teachers  in  the 
district  are  often  the  only  instructors  of  the  handicapped 
in  their  facility.  Because  of  the  isolation  of  the  region, 
these  teachers  must  fill  many  roles;  they  become  "jacks- 
of-all-trades"  who  must  serve  the  most  difficult  students 
with  minimal  supervision  and  assistance.  Because  of  their 
additional  responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  support  systems, 
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teachers  of  the  handicapped  in  the  district  feel  a  great 
deal  of  stress.  There  are  frequent  turnovers  in  teaching 
positions,  and  "burnout"  is  a  continuing  problem. 

Starting  teacher  salaries  for  most  of  the  counties  of 
MCE's  target  district  are  below  the  state  and  national 
averages.  The  average  base  pay  rate  for  the  southwestern 
region  is  $9,730  per  year.  For  Virginia,  the  average  salary 
is  $13,288.  Per  pupil  expenditure  is  also  less  than  the 
state's  average:  the  southwest  averages  $1,298  per  pupil, 
while  the  state  averages  $1,631.50. 


Model  Program  Description 


MCE  is  based  in  Abingdon,  a  town  in  rural  southwestern 
Virginia.  The  MCE  staff  is  comprised  of  one  special 
education  teacher/director,  one  special  education  teacher 
and  two  related  services  personnel,  including  a  speech 
communication  specialist  and  a  physical  therapist.  Eight 
multihandicapped  children  receive  services  in  the 
demonstration  classroom  located  at  Greendale 
Elementary      School.  Neuro-developmental      therapy 

techniques  are  used  to  facilitate  student  progress  in  the 
areas  of  ambulation,  feeding  and  speech,  nonverbal 
communication  and  functional  movement. 

The  project  hopes  to  identify  all  professionals  within  the 
catchment  area  who  work  with  cerebral  palsied  children. 
Outreach  services  available  to  these  professionals  include 
inservice  workshops,  technical  assistance,  professional 
libraries  of  films  and  special  education  materials. 
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Priority  Issue  or  Difficulty 


The  primary  issue  facing  the  catchment  area's  delivery  of 
special  education  services  is  recruiting  and  retaining 
qualified  staff.  Many  positions  have  been  vacant  for 
several  years,  and  at  present  there  are  school  systems 
starting  the  year  without  the  needed  teachers  for  visually 
impaired,  learning  disabled,  hearing  impaired,  emotionally 
disturbed,  preschool  handicapped  and  multihandicapped 
students.  In  addition,  special  ancillary  services  for  the 
disabled  such  as  speech,  physical  and  occupational 
therapists  and  psychologists,  are  difficult  to  procure. 
Cooperative  efforts  by  regional  districts  have  had  some 
success,  but  contracting  for  these  essential  services  is  not 
always  cost  efficient  and  does  not  precipitate  consistent 
service  delivery;  furthermore,  because  of  lack  of 
personnel,  evaluation  recommendations  are  not  always 
followed  up  by  implementation. 


Restraining  /  Facilitating  Factors 


The  high  turnover  rate  in  special  education  positions  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  continuum  of  services. 
Other  restraining  factors  such  as  isolation,  lack  of  social 
activities,  low  teacher  salaries,  paucity  of  local  training 
and  a  generally  fragmented  services  network  contribute 
to  the  staffing  shortages.  The  stringent  requirements  for 
teacher  certification  for  the  State  of  Virginia  compound 
the  problem  of  staff  shortage  by  making  it  difficult  for 
teachers  from  other  states  to  obtain  certification  and 
thus  to  transfer  into  the  Virginia  school  system. 

Some  of  the  positive  factors  which  help  recruit  special 
education  personnel  are  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region, 
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the  relative  absence  of  pollution,  the  special  musical, 
artistic  and  personal  qualities  of  the  Appalachian  people 
and  the  community  spirit  unique  to  the  area.  New 
teachers  are  supported  by  the  community,  and  those 
native  to  the  community  often  assist  new  teachers  in 
procuring  housing.  Most  of  all,  the  gratitude  shown  by  the 
families  of  the  handicapped  provides  considerable  positive 
reinforcement  to  those  who  serve  them. 
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and  Strategies 

Jacqueline  D.  Becklund 


Identifying  Boundaries 


Effective  problem  solving  demands  that  we  attend  to  at 
least  three  questions:  where  are  we  (what  state  are  we 
in),  where  do  we  want  to  be  and  how  can  we  get  from  here 
to  there?  A  "typical"  problem-solving  paradigm,  then, 
consists  of  several  phases:  1)  identifying  and  analyzing 
the  problem;  2)  establishing  a  realistic  goal;  and  3) 
generating  strategies.  The  first  phase  involves  not  only 
clarification  of  the  specific  problem,  but  consideration  of 
factors  which  impinge  upon  the  problem  area  as  well; 
these  are  referred  to  as  restraining  factors.  Based  upon 
the  problem  identification  and  subsequent  analysis  of 
restraining  factors,  the  second  phase,  establishing  a 
realistic  goal,  can  be  initiated.  The  completion  of  this 
phase,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
detailed  analysis  of  those  factors  which  may  support  goal 
attainment;  these  are  referred  to  as  facilitating  factors. 
The  results  of  the  first  two  phases  should  provide  a  basis 
for  the  third  phase,  generating  strategies. 
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A    diagram    depicting    the    relationships     among    these 
variables  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 


Identifying  the  Problem  Area  — ^-  Establishing  a  Goal 


Analyzing  the  Restraining  Factors  Analyzing  the  Facilitating  Factors 


Generating  Strategies  for 
Solving  or  Reducing  the  Problem 

Figure  1:  Problem-Solving  Paradigm 


Problems 


There  are  at  least  three  important  reasons  for  clarifying 
and  refining  our  understanding  of  a  problem.  First,  by 
clearly  identifying  the  problem,  we  become  aware  of 
related  issues  and  restraining  factors  which  may  have 
been  previously  overlooked.  In  fact,  we  might  well  find 
that  two  or  more  factors  are  maintaining  the  existence  of 
the  problem.  Before  we  can  be  expected  to  determine  a 
realistic  goal  and  any  subsequent  strategies,  we  must:  1) 
be  aware  of  these  factors  in  order  to  be  aware  of  their 
impact,  and  2)  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  they  can  be 
manipulated. 

The  second  reason  for  clarifying  the  problem  statement 
concerns  the  ramification  of  not  identifying  restraining 
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factors  that  may  be  related  to  the  problem  area. 
Specifically,  we  must  be  aware  of  as  many  facets  of  the 
problem  as  possible:  when  generating  strategies  we 
cannot  focus  on  one  factor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
or  we  may,  in  fact,  create  new  problems.  For  example, 
reallocating  funds  from  one  budget  category  (e.g., 
materials)  to  another  (e.g.,  salaries  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  staff)  might  result  in  increased  staff,  but  in  a 
shortage  of  necessary  teaching  materials  (robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul). 

Finally,  a  fine-grained  analysis  of  the  problem  will 
provide  information  regarding  whether,  in  fact,  the 
problem  as  defined,  is  "solvable."  In  some  instances,  it  is 
conceivable  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the  restraining 
factors,  problem  resolution  or  reduction  may  not  be 
feasible. 


Restraining  Factors 


The  problems  which  face  rural  service  providers  can  be 
classified  under  four  broad  categories:  community 
factors,  economy,  school  management  and  geography. 
Restraining  factors  that  might  be  considered  under  the 
general  rubric  of  community  characteristics  include 
resistance  to  change,  suspicion  of  outside  interference, 
cultural  and  language  barriers,  and  lack  of  parent  and 
teacher  awareness  and  involvement;  under  economy:  low 
tax  base,  unemployment  and  high  poverty  index;  under 
school  management:  lack  of  and/or  inadequate  personnel, 
insufficient  materials,  inadequate  inservice  and  staff 
development  programs;  and  finally,  under  geography: 
problems  associated  with  location,  terrain,  climate  and 
travel  conditions. 

These  factors  can  be  visualized  as  a  continuum  (Figure  2) 
that  reaches  from  factors  over  which  some  degree  of 
control  may  be  exerted,  to  those  over  which  there  is  no 
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Community  School 

Geography  Factors  Economy  Management 


Figure  2:  Continuum  of  Factors  With  Degree  of  Control 
Possible 


control.  The  former  might  be  described  as  tangible 
factors,  the  latter,  ecological  variables.  Consideration  of 
these  factors  and  the  degree  of  control  possible  is 
essential  before  a  realistic  goal  can  be  determined. 


Goals 


Just  as  the  problem  statement  should  reflect  the  current 
state  of  affairs,  the  goal  statement  should  reflect  a 
desired,  realistic  condition.  Establishing  a  clear  goal  is 
important.  First,  by  establishing  and  clarifying  a  goal, 
factors  that  may  be  related  to  the  problem,  but  have  been 
overlooked,  may  become  apparent  —  not  because  they  are 
inherent  in  the  problem  per  se,  but  because  they  could 
hinder  realizing  the  goal.  Second,  establishing  a  realistic 
goal  allows  us  to  focus  on  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
situation  which  might  reduce  the  problem.  Third,  it 
guides  us  toward  a  possible  solution.  Consequently,  rather 
than  focusing  only  on  the  problem  it  is  equally  important 
to  develop  and  focus  on  a  goal  and  determine  any  positive 
factors  that  might  promote  alternative  strategies  for 
reaching  the  goal. 
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A  flexible,  alternative  approach  for  dealing  with  the 
identified  restraining  factors  includes:  first,  determining 
if,  and  the  degree  to  which,  we  can  exert  control  over  any 
of  these  factors;  second,  establishing  a  goal  that  provides 
some  specific  guidelines  for  action;  and  finally,  analyzing 
the  facilitating  factors  within  the  context  of  the  setting 
which  may  promote  goal  attainment. 

The  facilitating  factors  can  be  classified  in  the  same  way 
as  the  restraining  factors:  community  factors,  economy, 
school  management  and  geography.  For  example, 
community  characteristics  might  include  an  openness  to 
change,  a  willingness  to  accept  outside  intervention, 
insignificant  cultural  and  language  differences  and  parent 
and  teacher  willingness  to  become  involved.  3ust  as  the 
restraining  factors  must  be  considered  for  their  impact  on 
the  problem,  so  too  must  the  facilitating  factors  be 
considered  when  establishing  a  realistic  goal.  In  fact,  the 
factors  depicted  on  the  continuum  (Figure  2)  could  also  be 
examined  for  their  potential  positive  effects.  A  paradigm 
that  places  equal  emphasis  on  both  solving  or  reducing  the 
problem  and  attaining  the  goal  is  presented  in  Figure  3. 


Strategies 


It  became  apparent  during  our  discussions  with  project 
participants  that  a  clear  specification  of  the  problem  was, 
indeed,  a  difficult  task  --  difficult  in  that  factors 
relevant  to  the  major  problem  area  made  a  clear  problem 
statement  almost  impossible.  Attempts  by  the  project 
representatives  to  clarify  the  problem  often  resulted  in 
the  specification  of  additional  factors  that  had  to  be 
considered.  Further,  certain  factors  in  the  project 
settings  seemed  to  compound  the  problems.  A  closer 
inspection    revealed   that,   in   some    cases,   a    reasonable 
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Figure  3:  Problem -Solving/Goal- Attaining  Paradigm 
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attempt  could  be  made  to  affect  the  extent  to  which 
some  of  these  factors  were  having  a  negative  impact  on 
service  delivery.  In  other  cases  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  viable  strategies  could  be 
generated  --  the  extent  to  which  we  could  affect  these 
factors  was  simply  beyond  our  control.  As  a  result, 
alternative  approaches  for  dealing  with  these  restraining 
factors  had  to  be  determined.  Furthermore,  because  any 
course  of  action  would  be  determined  by  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  restraining  factors,  the  approach  must  be 
related  directly  to  the  degree  to  which  these  factors  can 
be  changed  or  controlled. 

Our  approach  for  generating  alternative  strategies  then, 
had  to  be  flexible  —  in  some  cases  the  nature  of  the 
restraining  factors  would  preclude  our  proceeding  with 
the  typical  problem-solving  paradigm  as  described  in 
Figure  1:  identifying  the  problem,  establishing  a  goal  and 
generating  strategies. 

Given  the  multifaceted  nature  of  the  problems  identified 
by  workshop  participants,  it  seemed  that  fine-grained 
analyses  of  the  negative  and  positive  factors  inherent  in 
their  respective  settings  needed  to  be  accomplished 
before  strategies  could  be  generated. 

The  general  framework  of  the  process  used  during  the 
problem-solving  work  sessions,  then,  included  the 
progression  through  five  stages:  1)  identifying  and 
clarifying  the  problem,  2)  identifying  the  restraining 
factors,  3)  establishing  a  realistic  goal,  4)  identifying  the 
facilitating  factors,  and  5)  generating  strategies.  These 
stages  should  not  be  viewed  as  mutually  exclusive  or 
serially  dependent.  Rather,  this  framework  reflects  a 
gradual  process  of  interaction  and  refinement  among  the 
various  phases.  An  example  may  best  illustrate  this 
process. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  lack  of  trained  personnel  was 
identified  initially  as  the  major  problem  area.  In  addition, 
a  second,  related  issue  was  identified,  namely,  high  staff 
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Problem  Area 

Lack  of  trained  personnel 


Identifying  the 
Related  Issue 

High  staff  turnover 


Analyzing 
Factors 


Restraining  factors 

1.  Conflict  between  school 
administration  and  school 
board.  No  funds  appropriated 
for  inservice-staff  development 
(management) 

2.  High  expectations,  little  support 
within  the  community  (parents) 
(attitudes) 

3.  Cultural  differences 
(attitudes) 


k.    Lack  of  teaching  skills,  subsequent 
burn  out  and  stress  (management) 


5.   High  trauncy,  drop  out  rates  and 
discipline  problems  (school) 


Establishing  A 
Goal  (tentative) 

Upgrade  skills  of  staff 
(but  high  staff  turnover) 

Clarifying  the 
Goal 

Improve  reinforcement 
systems  for  teacher 
demonstration  of  "good" 
teaching. 


Facilitating  Factors 

1.    Administrative  support 
of  teachers  (attitudes) 


2.    Abundance  of  academic 
materials  (management) 


3.  Positive  rapport 
and  support  between 
special  and  regular 
teachers  (school) 

4.  (Identified  strengths 
of  model  program) 


Generating  Strategies 

Sample  Potential  Strategies: 

1.  Develop  an  incentive  system  based  on  identification  and  demonstration  of 
"best  practices",  including  formative  and  summative  evaluation,  direct 
instruction,  and  use  of  appropriate  behavior  management  techniques. 

2.  Develop  a  reinforcement  system  for  use  by  administrators 

3.  Develop  cultural  awareness  activities  for  use  by  staff;  gather  information 
about  activities  by  personnel  who  are  working  successfully  given  the 
constraints  of  a  similar  setting. 

Figure  4:  Process  for  Generating  Potential  Strategies 
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turnover.  Based  on  the  identification  of  the  major 
problem  area,  a  tentative  goal  of  upgrading  staff  skills 
was  established.  However,  strategies  to  reach  this  goal 
had  to  be  formulated  within  the  context  of  the  constraints 
imposed  by  high  staff  turnover. 

It  would  not  make  sense,  for  instance,  to  bring  in  outside 
consultants  to  run  formal  staff  development  programs 
when  the  staff  do  not  remain  within  the  district.  It 
would,  however,  make  sense  to  design  a  process  for  staff 
development  based  on  resources  already  present  in  the 
school  or  district.  For  instance,  utilizing  administrative 
support  for  a  teacher  incentive  system,  using  model 
program  staff  with  expertise  in  the  necessary  skills, 
and/or  tapping  teachers  who  are  particularly  adept  at  the 
requisite  skills  as  possible  models,  might  be  vehicles  for 
upgrading  skills  of  staff.  Any,  all,  or  other  strategies 
could  support  reaching  the  goal.  These  on-site  resources 
were  the  facilitating  factors  which  diminished  the  impact 
of  the  restraining  factor(s),  and  formed  the  basis  of 
strategies  for  reaching  the  goal. 


Overcoming  Boundaries 


As  a  result  of  the  problem-solving  work  sessions,  each 
project  was  able  to  identify  its  problems,  establish 
realistic  goals,  and  generate  potential  strategies  for 
reaching  its  goals.  The  results  of  this  process  are 
presented  for  each  project  in  the  following  section. 

Certainly,  the  final  stages  of  this  process  would  address 
the  development  of  an  action  plan  for  implementing  the 
proposed  strategies  (what  are  we  going  to  have  to  do?) 
Although  this  component  was  not  attended  to  directly  at 
the  workshop,  hopefully,  some  of  the  strategies  that  were 
generated  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  such  plans. 
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Alaska 

Rural  Service  Delivery  Model  for  School-Aged 

Handicapped  Children 


Problem  Area:    High  staff  turnover. 

Goal:  Document  strategies  related  to  hiring  procedures 
that  will  promote  successful  hiring  and  retaining  of 
qualified  personnel  within  the  NW  Arctic  School  District. 


Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Document  reasons  for  high  rate  of  staff  turnover; 
when  possible  modify  existing  conditions  to 
ameliorate  turnover  problem. 

2.  Obtain  descriptive  normative  data  on  personnel  who 
remain  in  NWASD  for  two,  three,  four  or  more 
years;  determine  why  staff  personnel  have 
remained. 

3.  Present  a  realistic  description  of  the  setting 
(community,  school  district  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics)  and  determine  applicant  needs  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  match. 

4.  Compare  the  cost  relationship  between  the 
excessive  (frequent)  rehiring  process  and  provision 
of  incentives  (benefits)  to  promote  attractiveness  of 
the  position. 

5.  Develop     an     incentive     system     for     accepting/ 
remaining    in    the    school    district,    e.g.,    greater 
increments    in    salary    increases,    opportunities    for 
professional  growth. 
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6.  Incorporate  a  sabbatical  leave  into  hiring/retaining 
negotiations. 

7.  Develop  a  team-teaching  system. 

8.  Develop  a  teacher  support  system,  to  include  peers 
(special  educators)  and  administrators. 

9.  Develop  a  "big  sib"  (sister,  brother)  support  system. 

10.  Develop  a  rotation  system  whereby  teachers 
"relocate"  within  district  or  the  community  in  order 
to  minimize  isolation  and  boredom. 

11.  Develop  a  "step-wise"  paraprofessional  training 
program  that  leads  to  certification. 

12.  Develop  a  scholarship  incentive  for  the  community; 
recruit  "with  the  ranks." 

13.  Systematize  record  keeping  in  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  continuity  of  educational  services  to 
children  despite  high  turnover. 


Arkansas 

Career  Education  Through  Action  Learning:  Project 

CEAL 


Problem  Area:  Implementation  of  the  Learning  Strategies 
Approach  (LSA)  by  regular  content  area  teachers. 

Goal:  Develop  a  sense  of  ownership  and  commitment  to 
the  LSA  as  evidenced  by  implementation  by  regular 
content  teachers. 
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Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Contact  schools  that  have  implemented  the  LSA  to 
determine  "best  practices"  for  implementation. 

2.  Task  analyze  teacher  behaviors  required  to 
implement  the  LSA;  start  with  the  least  time- 
consuming  and  complex  behaviors. 

3.  Plan  to  involve  teachers  in  the  initial  planning 
phases;  perhaps  develop  a  joint  task  force. 

4.  Implement  the  LSA  via  a  a  team-teaching  approach. 

5.  Solicit  regular  teacher  identified  needs  and 
incorporate  solutions  to  these  needs  during  the  LSA 
training  activities. 

6.  Examine  the  possibility  of  using  trained  peer  tutors 
to  implement  the  LSA  in  content  area  class. 

7.  Develop  incentives  for  involvement  of  regular 
teachers,  e.g.,  extra  planning/preparation  time, 
money,  aides,  reduction  of  class  size. 

8.  Provide  ongoing  communication  and  support 
channels  between  the  liaison  teacher  and  regular 
teacher(s). 

9.  Develop  a  support  and  reinforcement  system  to  be 
implemented  by  administrative  personnel. 

10.  Teach  students  to  reinforce  change  (i.e., 
implementation  of  the  LSA)  in  regular  teacher's 
behavior. 

11.  Document  students'  progress  in  CEAL  classroom  and 
share  report  with  regular  classroom  teachers. 

12.  Document  the  impact  of  the  LSA  from  the  students' 
point  of  view. 
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Colorado 

A  Rural  Education  Approach  in  a  Consortium  for 

Handicapped:  Project  REACH 


Problem  Area:  Integration  of  prospective  employee  (i.e., 
related  services  personnel)  into  the  existing  education 
system. 

Goal.  To  receive  feedback  on  the  first  draft  of  a  manual 
that  outlines  the  role  descriptions  for  potential  related 
services  staff  and  provides  criteria  for  employment  to  the 
hiring  review  panel. 

Use  of  the  manual  by  related  services  staff  will:  1) 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  related  services  person  to 
identify  and  assess  his/her  individual  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  2)  provide  a  basis  for  staff  development. 

Use  of  the  manual  by  the  review  panel  will:  1)  provide 
the  review  panel  with  a  role  description  of  the  resource 
position  and  2)  provide  a  basis  for  determining  a  match 
between  the  prospective  employee's  skills  and  training  and 
the  job  requirements. 


Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Describe  the  rationale  and  need  for  the  HCMP 
service  model. 

2.  Clarify  the  purpose  of  the  manual  and  the  target 
population. 

3.  Develop  two  separate  sections,  one  directed  toward 
personnel  responsible  for  hiring,  and  another  toward 
prospective  employees. 
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4.  Determine  when  the  document  will  be  used:  1)  as 
part  of  the  hiring  process,  and  2)  as  an  ongoing 
assessment  device  for  staff  development. 

5.  Address  the  issue  of  "itinerant"  related  services  and 
document  the  differences  between  itinerant  and 
"home-based"  resource  services. 

6.  Indicate  requisite  minimal  competencies  necessary 
for  adequate  job  performance. 

7.  Weight  the  trait  characteristics. 

8.  Gather  descriptive  data  on  1)  types  of  duties,  2) 
time  spent  on  performing  duties,  3)  target 
population,  etc. 

9.  Include  a  "Desirable  Experience"  section  to  each  job 
description. 

10.  Include  a  content  section  in  "Informal  Assessment 
Skills"  necessary  for  adequate  job  performance. 

11.  Possibly  include  a  section  which  indicates  parental 
opinions  regarding  skills  necessary  for  effective 
interaction  between  related  services  personnel  and 
the  parent/child. 

12.  Present  an  opportunity  for  the  target  populations 
(related  services  staff)  to  give  feedback  on  the 
instrument. 

13.  Determine  a  method  for  evaluating  the  document's 
use  and  effectiveness. 
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Idaho 

Regionalized  Educational  Assistance  for  Children  with 

Handicaps:  Project  REACH 


Problem  Area:    Recruiting  and  retaining  staff. 

Goal:  Develop  strategies  that  will  minimize  staff  stress; 
develop  alternative  strategies  for  recruiting  and  retaining 
staff. 


Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Contact  university  settings  (as  appropriate)  to 
determine  feasibility  of  using  practicum  students  as 
temporary  special  education  staff  on  the  project. 

2.  Establish  and  involve  parent  groups  in  the  ongoing 
delivery  of  services.   Use  parents  as  lobbyists. 

3.  Improve  educational  recruitment  through  the  use  of 
medical  school  placement  services. 

4.  Solicit  the  financial  support  of  major  business 
corporations. 

5.  Solicit  the  help  of  volunteers  from  religious 
organizations  for  transportation,  aides,  etc. 

6.  Develop  a  plan  for  acquiring  money  from  additional 
funding  sources,  e.g.,  private  foundations,  business 
corporations. 

7.  Hire  and  train  a  staff  person  who  will  be  responsible 
for  recruiting  and  hiring  staff,  as  well  as  for  writing 
grants  for  additional  monies. 
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8.  Present  a  positive  and  realistic  description  to 
potential  employees  of  the  community,  indicating 
the  benefits  of  living  in  a  rural  setting. 

9.  Develop  a  strategy  for  obtaining  used  telecom- 
munications and/or  other  communication  equipment. 

10.  Contact  appropriate  business  personnel  to  determine 
feasibility  of  "hitching"  a  ride  to  isolated  locations 
on  privately  owned  helicopters. 

11.  Develop  a  teacher  visitation  program. 

12.  Develop  a  team-teaching  program. 

13.  Contact  business  community  to  share  rides  for 
companionship  during  travel  between  sites. 

14.  Promote  social  activities  among  staff. 

15.  Develop  a  stress/burnout  workshop  for  the  region. 


Maryland 

Community  and  School  Together:  Project  CAST 


Problem  Area:  Lack  of  parental  awareness  and 
involvement  in  program  activities. 

Goal:  Develop  strategies  for  informing  parents  about  the 
HCMP  school  program  and  student  progress;  develop 
strategies  for  motivating  special  education  teachers  and 
students  to  contact  and  maintain  contacts  with  parents. 
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Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Use  students  as  information  source;  train  students 
to  communicate  effectively  about  the  school 
program  when  talking  with  their  parents. 

2.  Send  information  home  with  students  via  the  use  of 
written  notes. 

3.  Have  students  create  a  newsletter  for  parents. 

4.  Examine  possibilities  of  developing  a  "dial  a 
number"  recorded  message  system  whereby  parents 
could  call  the  school  for  information  regarding 
school  activities. 

5.  Encourage  special  education  teachers  to  increase 
their  use  of  telephone  contacts  with  parents; 
document  the  number  and  content  of  calls  made  to 
parents. 

6.  Have  HCMP  project  organize  a  parent  advisory 
board  and/or  parent  advocacy  group. 

7.  Extend  invitations  to  parents  to  attend  award 
ceremonies  highlighting  student/teacher  achievem- 
ents. 

8.  Invite  the  parents  to  a  "back  to  school"  night  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  their  school  and  job  experiences. 

9.  Have  students  plan  and  prepare  a  program  or  meal 
for  their  parents. 

10.  Contact  parents  while  they  are  attending  a 
community  event  (i.e.,  sports  and  music  activities). 

11.  Develop  a  strategy  for  involving  parents  in 
identifying  jobs  for  students. 
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12.  Examine  strategies  for  involving  the  on-site  business 
supervisor  in  ongoing  parent  contact. 

13.  Use  administrative  personnel  for  soliciting  parental 
involvement. 


Nebraska 

Winnebago  Behavior  Analysis  Program 


Problem  Area:  High  staff  turnover,  inadequate  teaching 
skills. 

Goal:  Improve  reinforcement  systems  for  teachers  who 
demonstrate  "good"  teaching,  thereby  reducing  high 
turnover  rate. 

1.  Develop  a  program  to  improve  the  self-image  of  the 
regular  education  teacher.  Emphasize  the  difficult 
teaching  situation  to  promote  pride  for  tackling  a 
difficult  situation. 

2.  Identify  one  proven  (successful)  competency  of  each 
teacher  to  be  observed  by  other  staff  members. 

3.  Use  video  equipment  to  tape  good  teaching  methods 
as  determined  by  teachers  themselves;  subsequent 
use  of  tape  during  staff  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  appropriate  teaching  strategies. 

4.  Develop  an  incentive  system  based  on  identification 
and  demonstration  of  "best  practices,"  including 
formative  evaluation,  planning  and  coordination  of 
curricula  with  special  education  staff  and 
appropriate  behavior  management  techniques. 
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5.  Develop  a  system  of  structured  communication 
between  project  staff  and  school  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  support  strategies. 

6.  Examine  strategies  for  developing  interpersonal 
skills  of  both  regular  and  special  education  (project) 
staff. 

7.  Give  staff  parties. 

8.  Develop  a  volunteer  "teacher  corps"  that  serves  as  a 
trouble-shooting  or  reinforcing  agent  within  the 
school. 

9.  Use  "lead"  or  "master"  teachers. 

10.  Provide  teacher  release  time  for  inservice 
activities,  classroom  observation  (within  district, 
within  school). 

11.  Use  staff  meetings  as  a  forum  for  analyzing  teacher 
needs  and  problems;  provide  assistance  (TA, 
consultant)  for  helping  teachers  solve  the  identified 
problem  (s). 

12.  Give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  determine  the 
competencies  required,  appropriate  curricula  and 
materials  for  teaching  basic  skills. 

13.  Adopt/adapt  curricular  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  sequenced  curriculum. 

14.  Develop  a  plan  for  cross-grade  grouping  by  skill 
areas;  subsequent  assignment  of  teaching 
responsibilities  based  on  the  match  between  skill 
areas  and  teacher  competence  and  background. 

15.  Develop  a  six-  to  eight-week  team-teaching  process. 
Use  incentives  for  "volunteering",  including  credit, 
additional  aides  and  reduced  class  size. 
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16.  Increase  the  use  of  peer  tutors  across  grades. 

17.  Develop  "mini  classes"  for  teacher  sharing,  e.g., 
teachers'  hobbies  with  students. 

18.  Develop  a  system  for  public  "charting"  of  student 
and  teacher  progress  with  respect  to  specific 
behaviors  and  competencies  (e.g.,  attendance  and 
appropriate  use  of  behavior  management 
techniques). 

19.  Develop  a  plan  for  dissemination  of  staff  effort 
(both  administration  and  teachers)  to  school  board, 
within  the  district  and  regionally.  Coordinate  staff 
in  development  of  presentations  documenting  school 
efforts. 

20.  Structure  weekly  communication  by  administrators 
(superintendent  and  principals)  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  support  and  determining  the  feasibility  of 
developing  an  incentive  system  (e.g.,  additional 
monies  for  materials)  for  positive  changes  in 
teaching  behaviors. 

21.  Develop  a  reinforcement  system  for  use  by 
administrators. 

22.  Develop  cultural  awareness  activities  for  use  by 
staff;  gather  information  about  activities  by 
personnel  who  are  working  successfully  given  the 
constraints  of  a  similar  setting. 

23.  Develop  a  newsletter  for  parents  that  highlights 
certain  teacher  activities  or  achievement. 

24.  Promote  media  publicity  of  staff/school  activities. 

25.  Present  "awards"  for  specific  student  behaviors 
including  attendance,  cleanliness,  lunchroom/hall 
behaviors. 
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Virginia 

Model  for  Comprehensive  Education  of  the  Cerebral 

Palsied  Child  in  a  Rural  Setting 


Problem  Area:    Recruiting  and  retaining  staff. 

Goal:  Develop  strategies  that  will  minimize  staff  stress; 
develop  alternative  strategies  for  recruiting  and  retaining 
staff. 


Proposed  Strategies: 

1.  Contact  Murray  State  University  (and  other 
University  settings  as  appropriate)  to  determine 
feasibility  of  using  practicum  students  as  temporary 
special  education  staff  on  the  project. 

2.  Establish  and  involve  parent  groups  in  the  ongoing 
delivery  of  services.   Use  parents  as  lobbyists. 

3.  Improve  educational  recruitment  through  the  use  of 
medical  school  placement  services. 

4.  Solicit  the  financial  assistance  of  major  business 
corporations. 

5.  Solicit  the  help  of  volunteers  from  religious 
organizations  for  transportation,  aides,  etc. 

6.  Develop  a  plan  for  acquiring  money  from  additional 
funding  sources,  e.g.,  private  foundations,  business 
corporations. 

7.  Hire  and  train  a  staff  person  who  will  be  responsible 
for  recruiting  and  hiring  staff,  as  well  as  for  writing 
grants  for  additional  monies. 
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8.  Present  a  positive  and  realistic  description  to 
potential  employees  of  the  community,  indicating 
the  benefits  of  living  in  a  rural  setting. 

9.  Develop  a  strategy  for  obtaining  used  telecom- 
munications and/or  other  communication  equipment. 

10.  Contact  appropriate  business  personnel  to  determine 
feasibility  of  "hitching"  a  ride  to  isolated  locations 
on  privately  owned  helicopters. 

11.  Develop  a  teacher  visitation  program. 

12.  Develop  a  team-teaching  program. 

13.  Contact  business  community  to  share  rides  for 
companionship  during  travel  between  sites. 

14.  Promote  social  activities  among  staff. 

15.  Develop  a  stress/burnout  workshop  for  the  region. 
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Marie  P.  Gaasholt 


The  idea  for  this  section  grew  out  of  our  efforts  to 
identify  and  draw  upon  the  diverse  organizations  and 
persons  dealing  with  issues  related  to  non-urban  settings. 
Many  helpful  persons  contributed  to  the  list.  One  phone 
call  often  led  to  five  or  six  additional  contacts.  It  was  an 
invigorating  experience  to  talk  with  the  many  concerned 
individuals  across  the  nation  who  are  dealing  with  non- 
urban  issues.  Other  sources  came  from  the  National 
Rural  Center  Directory,  following  an  address  and 
telephone  update. 

The  resources  have  been  grouped  under  the  state  in  which 
they  are  located.  However,  the  reader  is  advised  to 
search  more  than  one  section  when  using  the  resource 
guide.  Whereas  a  majority  of  the  national  organizations 
are  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  other  critical 
organizations  are  scattered  across  the  nation.  The 
Regional  Resource  Centers  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
resource  guide  rather  than  under  each  state. 

We  hope  this  resource  section  will  contribute  to  an 
increased  exchange  of  information  among  concerned 
persons,  and  assist  you  in  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of 
your  project. 
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ALABAMA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
R.  Meade  Guy 

Alabama  Facilitator  Project 

Alabama  Information  and  Development  System 

(AIDS) 
Alabama  Department  of  Education 
Room  347,  State  Office  Building 
Montgomery,  AL    36130 
(205)  832-3138 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Patricia  McLaney,  Special  Education  Director 
Program  for  Exceptional  Children  and  Youth 
State  Department  of  Education 
868  State  Office  Building 
Montgomery,  AL    36104 
(205)  832-3230 

3.  Clearinghouse  for  Rural  Health  Services  Research 
College  of  Community  Health  Sciences 

P  O  Box  6291 
University,  AL    35486 
(205)  348-7942 

This  agency  fosters  coordination  and  communication 
of  rural  health  services  research  nationally  and 
internationally.  Provides  intercommunity  exchanges 
and  consultation.  A  free,  bimonthly  newsletter, 
Rural  Health  Communications,  is  available  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 

4.  Rural  Sociological  Society 
306A  Comer  Hall 

Auburn  University,  Alabama 
Auburn,  AL    36849 
(205)  826-4802 

This  agency  facilitates  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  present-day  rural  society,  the  forces  producing 
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change,  the  nature  of  their  impact,  and  ways  in 
which  social  action  can  be  effective  in  guiding 
change.  Publications  available  (N.R.C.    Directory). 

5.        American  Rural  Health  Association 
Frank  R.  Egan,  Director 
Continuing  Education  in  Social  Work 
731  UAB  Medical  Towers 
1717  11th  Avenue,  South 
Birmingham,  AL    35205 
(205)  348-7027  /  933-6270 

This  association  sponsored  the  Fourth  Annual 
Institute  on  Delivery  of  Human  Services  to  Rural 
People  in  June  1980.  Conference  theme  was 
"Interaction  of  Public  Health  and  Rural 
Development:  Energy  and  Communication."  This 
organization  is  concerned  with  a  wide  range  of 
issues  related  to  rural  delivery  systems. 


ALASKA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
J.  Kelly  Tonsmeire 

Alaska  State  Facilitator  Project 
Alaska  Department  of  Education 
Pouch  F,  State  Office  Building 
3uneau,  AL    99811 
(907)465-2814/  465-2815 

2.  State  Director 

William  S.  Mulnix,  Administrator 

Office  for  Exceptional  Children 

State  Department  of  Education 

Pouch  F 

Juneau,  AK    99801 

(907)  465-2970 
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ARIZONA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
L.  Leon  Webb 

Arizona  State  Facilitator 
Educational  Diffusion  Systems,  Inc. 
161  East  First  Street 
Mesa,  AZ   85201 
(602) 969-4880 

2.  State  Director 
Ms.  Diane  Peterson 

State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
1535  W.  Jefferson 
Phoenix,  AZ    2>5007 
(602)  255-3183 

ARKANSAS 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Emil  R.  Mackey 

Arkansas  State  Facilitator  Project 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education 
Communication  and  Dissemination  Division 
State  Capitol  Mall 
Little  Rock,  AR    72201 
(501)  370-5038 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Larry  Rogers,  Coordinator 
State  Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 
Arch  Ford  Education  Building 
Little  Rock,  AR    72201 
(501)371-2161 
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3.  Barrie  Jo  May  or  George  Mash 
102A  Peabody  Hall 

University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville 
Fayetteville,  AR    72701 
(501)575-3747 

The  purpose  of  the  General  Education  Inservice  in 
Special  Education  is  to  provide  inservice  training  to 
regular  classroom  teachers  in  three  rural  districts 
with  emphasis  on  curricular  modification,  behavior 
modification,  individualized  instruction,  and  shared 
educational  responsibility.  Training  is  provided  on- 
site  with  individual  and  small  group  activities 
determined  by  means  of  contracts  (individual 
training  plans)  which  specify  behaviorally  stated 
goals.  Persons  who  receive  training  are  also 
required  to  develop  products  for  use  in  their  own 
classrooms  to  accommodate  the  handicapped. 
Subsequently,  these  individuals  will  become  peer 
trainers  which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  the 
implementation  of  skills  and  use  of  knowledge  and 
products. 

4.  Dr.  Louis  P.  Semrau 
Arkansas  State  University 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Box  776 

State  University,  AR    72466 
(501)  972-3061 

The  Regular  Education  Inservice:  Teachers  Involved 
in  Mainstreaming  Education  will  provide  inservice 
training  to  increase  the  understanding  of  PL  94-142, 
Arkansas  Act  102,  and  the  State  Plan  for 
implementation.  Specific  goals  of  the  project  are: 
1)  Project  participants  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  PL  94-142,  Arkansas  Act  102,  the 
State  Plan  for  Special  Education,  and  the 
implications  of  these  mandates  for  the  placing  of  all 
children  in  the  least  restrictive  environment  for 
educational    purposes,    2)   project    participants    will 
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respond  more  positively  to  the  mandates  of  PL 
94-142,  Arkansas  Act  102,  and  the  State  Plan  for 
Special  Education  3)  project  participants  will  gain 
an  awareness  of  the  various  dimensions  of 
exceptionality,  4)  project  participants  will  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  interpretation  and  translation 
of  assessment  data  into  an  education  program  5) 
project  participants  will  be  able  to  utilize  behavior 
management  techniques  in  the  classroom,  6)  project 
participants  will  become  aware  of  referral  services 
available  to  them. 

Dean  Gorman 

Area  of  Health 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

University  of  Arkansas 

Fayetteville,  AR    72701 

(501)  575-2857 

The  Handicapped  Personnel  Preparation  project 
intends  to  supply  inservice  training  in  adapted 
physical  education  for  teachers  and  administrators 
in  rural  elementary  schools  pursuant  to  the 
intentions  of  P.L.  94-142.  The  major  objectives  are: 
1)  to  establish  an  inservice  training  staff  for 
Northwestern  Arkansas,  2)  to  identify  inservice 
training  needs  and  competencies  for  inservice 
participants,  3)  to  provide  inservice  training  to 
address  the  needs  and  competencies  identified  by 
the  inservice  training  staff,  4)  to  involve  building 
principals  and  supervisors  in  planning  appropriate 
programming  in  adapted  physical  eduation,  5)  to 
establish  individualized  educational  plans  for 
selected  students  enrolled  in  participating 
elementary  schools,  6)  to  develop  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  value  of  physical  education 
programs  for  all  handicapped  children. 
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CALIFORNIA 

1.  Ira  Barkman  or  Ginna  Lurton 
California  State  Facilitator 
State  Department  of  Education 
Exemplary  Program  Replication  Unit 
721  Capitol  Mall 

Sacramento,  CA    95814 
(916)  322-6797 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Leslie  Brinegar,  Administrator, 
Consultant  Services 
Office  of  Special  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall,  Room  614 
Sacramento,  CA    95814 
(916)  445-4036 

3.  Center  for  Rural  Studies 
1499Potrero 

San  Francisco,  CA    94110 
(415)626-1266 

This  center  is  a  public  interest  research  group  which 
has  explored  all  aspects  of  rural  life  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 

COLORADO 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Duane  C.  Webb 
Colorado  State  Facilitator 
830  South  Lincoln 
Longmont,  CO    80501 
(303)  772-4420  /  442-2197 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Peter  Fanning 

Colorado  Department  of  Education 

Special  Education  Unit   Room  410 

State  Office  Building 

201  E.  Colfax 

Denver,  CO  80203 

(303)  839-2727 

Center  for  Social  Research  and  Development 

University  of  Denver 

Spruce  Hall  North  142 

2142  South  High  Street 

Denver,  CO   80210 

(303)  753-3464 

This  center  has  conducted  a  review  of  problems, 
policies  and  research  related  to  human  services  in 
rural  America.  A  list  of  publications  available 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
Suite  1500 
1125  17th  Street 
Denver,  CO     80202 
(303)  623-6600 

This  is  a  non-partisan  organization  serving  state 
legislators  and  their  staffs.  In  1977  a  Committee  on 
Rural  Development  was  established.  Present  issues 
include  full  implementation  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972,  rural  development  on  the 
state  level,  agricultural  legislation,  health  and 
transportation.  Publication     available     (N.R.C. 

Directory). 
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CONNECTICUT 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Carolyn  McNally 

Connecticut  Faciltator  Project  (CFP) 
Area  Cooperative  Educational  Service 
800  Dixwell  Avenue 
New  Haven,  CT    06511 
(203) 562-9967 

2.       State  Director 

Dr.  Tom  Gillung,  Bureau  Chief 

Bureau  of  Student  Services 

Special  Education  Services 

Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

165  Capitol  Avenue 

Hartford,  CT    06115 

(203)  566-4383 

3.        The  BOX  Project,  Inc. 
P  O  Box  435 
Plainville,  CT   06062 
(203)  747-8182 

The  aims  of  this  organization  are  to  assist  rural 
impoverished  families  with  their  basic  needs  and  to 
expose  middle-income  American  families  to  the 
problems  of  poverty.  The  organization  sponsors 
needy  families  from  the  rural  South  and  on  Native 
American  reservations  in  the  upper  Midwest.  A 
newsletter  is  available  to  members  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 
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Save  the  Children  Federation 
54  Wilton  Road 
Westport,  CT   06880 
(203)  226-7271 

This  is  a  non-sectarian  agency  seeking  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  rural  children,  families,  and 
communities.  The  focus  centers  upon  family  self- 
help  and  community  development  in  Appalachia, 
Chicano  communities,  Native  American  reservations 
and  rural  South,  as  well  as  U.S.  inner  cities  and 
developing  nations.  Publications  available  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 


DELAWARE 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

Peter  Bachmann  or  Wilmer  E.  Wise 

Delaware  Facilitator  Project 

Planning,  Research  &  Evaluation  Division 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

John  G.  Townsend  Building 

P  O  Box  1402 

Dover,  DE     19901 

(302)  736-4583 

State  Director 

Dr.  Carl  M.  Hal  torn,  Special  Education  Director 

Exceptional  Children/Special  Programs  Division 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Townsend  Building 

P  O  Box  1402 

Dover,  DE    19901 

(302)  736-5471 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Susan  Williams 

District  Facilitator  Project 
Jackson  School 
31st  and  R  Streets,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20007 
(202)  544-5822  /  298-9030 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Doris  A.  Woodson,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Division  of  Special  Education  Programs 

Webster  Building 

10th  and  H  Streets,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.    20001 

(202)  724-4018 

3.  Center  for  Community  Change 
1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.   20007 
(202)  338-6310 

The  rural  focus  includes  research  on  rural  education, 
provision  of  technical  assistance,  intervention, 
public  information  and  advocacy  activities. 
Publications:  Federal  Programs  Monitor  (bi- 
monthly, $10.00),  Citizen  Action  Guides  (series) 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 

4.  National  Rural  Center  (NRC) 
Suite  1000 

1828  L  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.   20036 

(202)  331-0258  /  (ZOO)  424-9679 

The  NRC  includes  information  services  related  to 
many  aspects  of  rural  development  including 
education,  health  and  community  economic 
development;  develops  policy  alternatives  to  provide 
information  which  can  help  rural  people  achieve  full 
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potential;  and  provides  three  newsletters  free  of 
charge.  Publications:  Directory     of     Rural 

organization  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Southern  Rural  Health  Conference  brochures  and 
activities  reports  upon  request. 

5.  Rural  America 
Suite  519 

1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  659-2800 

A  national  advocacy  organization  established  on 
behalf  of  rural  people,  this  serves  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  and  services  to  rural 
individuals  and  groups.  Holds  an  annual  conference 
on  problems  and  issues  affecting  rural  America. 
Publications:  Rural  America  ($10.00,  12/yr);  Rural 
Community  Development  Newsletter,  special  report 
studies,  technical  handbooks  and  films  available; 
publication  list  available  on  request  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 

6.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental  Health 

Centers 
Suite  322 

2233  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20007 
(202)  337-7530 

This  council  serves  as  a  means  for  cooperation  and 
communication  between  community  health  centers. 
Has  a  strong  interest  in  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  to  rural  areas  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

7.  American  Public  Health  Association 
1015  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20005 

(202)  789-5600 

This  association  has  formed  a  task  force  to  study 
rural  health  problems  (N.R.C.  Directory). 
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8.  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
Suite  300 

1125  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  293-7550 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association  represents 
its  members,  including  local  public  welfare 
agencies,  on  public  welfare  issues  such  as  social 
services,  food  stamps,  child  welfare,  child  abuse  and 
neglect  laws,  adult  protective  services,  and  medical 
assistance.  It  works  for  policies  which  are  more 
equitable,  less  complex,  and  easier  to  administer  so 
welfare  agency  personnel  can  respond  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  to  the  needs  of  individual 
clients  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

9.  American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Professions 
One  Du  Pont  Circle,  NW,  Suite  300 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 

(202)  293-3422 

A  cross-section  membership  from  colleges  and 
universities  and  members  of  various  professional 
groups  and  educators,  the  American  Society  of 
Allied  Health  Professions  directs  attention  toward 
rural  health  problems  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

10.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
Suite  1100 

1828  L.  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  S72-0550 

Services  provided  for  member  organizations  include 
advocacy  on  legislation,  liaison  with  government, 
education,  organization,  and  training.  Publications 
include:  Cooperative  News  Service  (weekly); 
Clusagram  (biweekly);  Washington/  A  Cooperative 
Slant  (biweekly);  CO-OP  Advocate  (bimonthly) 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 
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11.  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  (CRC) 
309  House  Annex  1  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

(202)  225-5080 

The  CRC  is  a  bipartisan  group  of  U.S. 
Representatives  dedicated  to  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  rural  America.  Seeks  to  bring 
together  maximum  federal  and  non-governmental 
resources  available  to  rural  communities  throughout 
the  nation.  A  list  of  members  is  available  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 

12.  Health  Security  Action  Council 
5th  Floor 

1757  fNf  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  223-9685 

The  lobbying  arm  of  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  this  council  relates  to  the 
development  of  health  maintenance  organizations 
and  overcoming  present  barriers  to  recruiting  and 
holding  needed  health  workers  in  rural  or  deprived 
areas  (N.R.C.   Directory). 

13.  Housing  Assistance  Council 
Suite  606 

1025  Vermont  Ave  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20005 
(202)  842-8600 

One  goal  of  the  Housing  Assistance  Council  is  to 
improve  government  housing  and  community 
development  programs  for  low-income  rural 
residents  and  small  towns,  especially  those  serving 
rural  minority  groups  (N.R.C.   Directory). 
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14.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 
1730  M  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  296-1770 

While  issues  and  activities  at  the  national  level  do 
not  focus  exclusively  on  rural,  urban  or  suburban 
areas,  rural  concerns  are  integrated  into  all  aspects 
of  the  national  program  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

15.  National  Association  of  Counties  (NACO) 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20006 
(202)783-5113 

NACO  has  adopted  a  FAIR  SHARE  Program  for 
Rural  Counties  with  positions  on  rural  development, 
transportation,  economic  development,  education, 
health,  housing,  public  lands,  solid  waste 
management,  taxation  and  finance,  welfare  and 
social  services,  energy  and  criminal  justice. 
Publication  list  available  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

16.  National  Center  for  Community  Action 
1328  New  York  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20005 

(202)  667-8970  /  (800)  424-9479 

This  center  assists  community  action  agencies  and 
related  organizations  in  combatting  the  problems  of 
poverty  throughout  the  nation.  All  rural  affairs  as 
they  affect  the  poor  are  focused  —  legislation, 
reports  of  national  rural  organization,  migrants, 
Native  Americans,  rural  transportation,  food 
cooperatives,  rural  energy,  health,  food  and 
nutrition,  water  and  sewer  development,  economic 
development,  youth,  aging,  Farmers'  Home  loans, 
housing,  and  manpower.  Publications  available 
(N.R.C.    Directory). 
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17.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental  Health 

Centers 
Suite  322 

2233  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20007 
(202)  337-7530 

-  A  large  number  of  community  mental  helath  centers 
serve  rural  areas,  and  as  such  the  National  Council 
has  a  strong  interest  in  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  to  rural  areas.  Publications 
available  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

18.  Opportunity  Funding  Corporation  (ORC) 
2021  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  701 
Washington,  D.C.    20006 

(202)  833-9580 

ORC  demonstrates  methods  of  drawing  on  private 
capital  in  support  of  development  projects 
undertaken  in  capital-poor  communities.  In  rural 
areas  it  looks  at  local  economic  development, 
particularly  those  projects  undertaken  and  owned  by 
broadly-based  community  organizations. 

Publications  available  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

19.  National  Governors'  Association 
Jackie  Usellis  -  Education  Liaison 
t+M  N.  Capitol  Street 
Washington,  D.C.   20001 

(202)  624-5300 

The  Committee  on  Community  and  Economic 
Development  is  primarily  responsible  for  rural 
affairs  (N.R.C.  Directory). 

20.  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
3615  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.    20016 
(202)  363-6963 
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21.  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 
444  N.  Capitol  Street 

526  Hall  of  the  States 
Washington,  D.C.    20001 
(202)  624-5845 

22.  National  School  Board  Association 
Suite  600 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20007 
(202)  337-7666 

23.  White  House  Rural  Staff 

Old  Executive  Office  Building,  Room  118 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.    20500 
Contact  Person:   Jane  Voget 
(202)  456-6750 

Their  responsibilities  cover  the  areas  of  housing, 
health,  education,  human  resources,  job  criterion, 
legal  services  and  law  enforcement. 

24.  Action 

Contact  Person  for  Rural  Advocates 

Skip  Bell 

Special  Assistant  for  Domestic  Operations 

806  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 

Room  1007 

Washington,  D.C.    20525 

(202)  254-8390 

25.  Community  Services  Administration 
Contact  Person  for  Rural  Advocates 
Robert  Landmann 

Assistant  Director  for  Policy  Planning  and 

Evaluation 
Community  Services  Administration 
1200  19th  Street,  NW 
Room  568 

Washington,  D.C.    20506 
(202)  632-6630 
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26.  Education 

Contact  Person  for  Rural  Advocates 

Jim  Vanecko 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Room  317,  Humphrey  Building 

200  Independence  Avenue,  SW 

Washington,  D.C.    20202 

(202)  245-7916 

27.  Health  and  Human  Services 
Contact  Person  for  Rural  Affairs 
Ernie  Osborne 

Undersecretary  for  Intergovernmental  Relations 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Room  605  F  Humphrey  Building 

200  Independence  Avenue,  SW 

Washington,  D.C.    20201 

(202)245-1553 

28.  Transportation 

Contact  Person  for  Rural  Advocates 

Don  Mazziotti 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and 

International  Affairs 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
400  7th  Street,  SW 
Room  10228 

Washington,  D.C.   20590 
(202)  426-4540 

29.  Child  Welfare  Resource  Information  Exchange 
Janet  Hutchinson 

Suite  501 

2011  "I"  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.   20006 
(202) 331-0024 
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30.  Tom  Schultz,  Research  Associate 
National  Institute  of  Education 

1200  19th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20208 
(202)  254-7930 

31.  NASDSE 
Suite  610E 

1201  6th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20036 
(202)  833-4193  /  833-4218 


FLORIDA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
G.  Michael  Kuhn 

State  Facilitator  for  the  Department  of  Education 
Knott  Building 
Tallahassee,  FL    32301 
(904)487-1078 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Landis  M.  Stetler,  Bureau  Chief 

Bureau  of  Education  for  Exceptional  Students 

Florida  Department  of  Education 

Knott  Building 

Tallahassee,  FL    32301 

(904)  488-1570/  488-3205 


GEORGIA 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 

India  Lynn  King  or  Mary  Allison 
Georgia  Facilitator  Center 
226  Fain  Hall 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  GA    30602 
(404)  542-3332 
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2.        State  Director 

Dr.  Art  Bilyeau,  Special  Education  Director 
Program  for  Exceptional  Children 
Georgia  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Atlanta,  GA    30334 
(404)  656-2678 


HAWAII 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Kellett  Min 

Hawaii  State  Facilitator 

Hawaii  State  Department  of  Education 

P  O  Box  2360 

Honolulu,  HI    96804 

(808)  548-3425 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Miles  S.  Kawatachi,  Director 
State  Department  of  Education 
Special  Needs  Branch 
Box  2360 

Honolulu,  HI   96804 
(808)  548-6923 


IDAHO 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

Ted  L.  Lindley 

Idaho  State  Facilitator 

Idaho  State  Department  of  Education 

Len  B.  Jordan  Office  Building 

650  West  State  Street 

Boise,  ID    83720 

(208)  334-2189 
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Acting  State  Director 

Martha  Noffsinger,  Acting  Director 

State  Department  of  Education 

Special  Education  Division 

Len  B.  Jordan  Building 

650  West  State  Street 

Boise,  ID    83720 

(208)  334-3940 

Charles  G.  Riddle 

Idaho  State  Department  of  Education 

Len  B.  Jordan  Building 

650  West  State  Street 

Boise,  ID    83720 

(208)  334-3940 

School  district  administrators  will  be  invited  to 
request  IEP  training  for  previously  untrained  or  new 
special  education  teachers  and  speech  and  hearing 
therapists.  In  addition,  the  Title  VI-D  coordinator, 
together  with  State  Department  Regional  Special 
Education  consultants,  will  respond  to  requests  for 
on-site  or  other  assistance  in  Child  Study  Team 
operations  made  by  any  public  agency  serving 
handicapped  children,  particularly  from  small  rural 
districts. 


ILLINOIS 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Shirley  M.  Menendez 
Illinois  Statewide  Facilitator 
1105  East  Fifth  Street 
Metropolis,  IL    62960 
(618)  524-2664 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Joseph  Fisher,  Assistant  Superintendent 

State  Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Special  Education  Services 

100  N.  First  Street 

Springfield,  IL   62777 

(217)  782-6601 

Farm  Foundation 
1211  West  22nd 
Oak  Brook,  IL    60521 
(312)  986-9393 

The  Farm  Foundation  seeks  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  rural  people  by  increasing  the 
understanding  of  policy  issues  and  alternative 
solutions.  It  works  closely  with  land-grant 
universities,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
national,  state  and  local  groups,  including  the  rural 
church,  agencies  interested  in  rural  education  and 
agriculture-related  business  (N.R.C.  Directory). 


INDIANA 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

Ted  F.  Newell 

Indiana  Facilitator  Center 

Logansport  Community  School  Corporation 

2829  George  Street 

Longansport,  IN    46947 

(219)  722-1754 

State  Director 

Dr.  Gilbert  A.  Bliton,  Special  Education  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

229  Statehouse 

Indianapolis,  IN    46204 

(317)  927-0216 
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National  Inservice  Network  (NIN) 
Cottage  L 
Indiana  University 
2853  E.  10th  Street 
Bloomington,  IN    47405 
(812)  337-2734 

The  National  Inservice  Network  is  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  Office  of  Special  Education 
funded  regular  education  inservice  projects  (REGI) 
and  link  interested  inservice  providers,  including 
state  education  agencies,  to  projects  which  meet 
their  state's  needs.  Many  of  these  projects  are 
serving  rural  populations.  A  number  of  publications, 
a  computerized  data  base  of  REGI  project 
descriptors  and  a  list  of  consultants  are  available. 


IOWA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
David  C.  Lidstrom 
Iowa  State  Facilitator 

Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Grimes  State  Office  Building 
Des  Moines,  IA    50319 
(515)281-3111 

2.  State  Director 
Mr.  3.  Frank  Vance 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Grimes  State  Office  Building 
Des  Moines,  IA    50319 
(515)281-3176 
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Center  for  Agricultural  and  Rural  Development 

578  East  Hall 

Iowa  State  University 

Ames,  IA    50010 

(515)  294-3133 

The  Center  conducts  research  on  the  structure, 
income,  employment  and  policies  of  agriculture  and 
rural  communities.  Publications  include:  Rural 
Development:  Research  Priorities;  Rural 
Industrialization:  Problems  and  Potentials;  Rural 
Health  Sciences:  Organization,  Delivery,  and  Use 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 

Carol  Bradley,  Chief 

Special  Education  and  Instructional  Services 

Special  Education  Division 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Grimes  State  Office  Building 

Des  Moines,  IA    50319 

(515)281-3176 

Carol  Bradley  worked  closely  with  the  Tri-State 
Consortia  (Kansas  and  Iowa).  Presently  she  is 
actively  involved  with  inservice  programs  for  rural 
areas  which  use  consultants  to  the  Iowa  educational 
agencies. 


KANSAS 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

James  H.  Connett 

Kansas  State  Facilitator  Project 

KEDDS/LINK 

1847  N.  Chautauqua 

Wichita,  KS   67214 

(316)  685-0271 
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2.  State  Director 

Mr.  James  E.  Marshall 
State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
120  East  Tenth  Street 
Topeka,  KS    66612 
(913)296-3866 

3.  Pat  Kells 
Department  of  Psychology 
Emphoria  State  University 
1200  Commercial  Street 
Emporia,  KS    66801 

(316)  343-1200  ext.  317 

Dr.  Kells  was  the  director  of  the  Tri-State 
Consortia  for  Inserivce,  which  included  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.  The  consortia  provided  various 
approaches  to  the  design  and  delivery  of  inservice 
programs  for  general  educators  to  enhance  their 
effort  to  maintain  handicapped  students  in  the 
general  education  setting.  Dr.  Kells  has  had 
experience  with  numerous  rural  settings.  She  is 
especially  concerned  about  quality  practices  and 
inservice  for  educational  personnel. 


KENTUCKY 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
John  C.  Padgett 
Kentucky  State  Facilitator 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Plaza  Tower  Office  Building 
Frankfort,  KY    40601 
(502)  564-4394 
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2.  State  Director 

Ms.  Billie  R.  Downing,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bureau  of  Education  for  Exceptional  Children 
Capital  Plaza  Tower,  8th  Floor 
Frankfort,  KY    40601 
(502)  564-4970 

3.  National  Rural  Research  and  Personnel  Preparation 

Project 
Center  for  Innovation  and  Development 
College  for  Human  Development  and  Learning 
Murray  State  University 
Murray,  KY    42071 
(502)  762-2056 

This  project  is  developing  profiles  of  effective 
service  delivery  strategies  given  specific  rural 
community         characteristics.  Publications: 

newsletter  dealing  with  successful  innovative 
educational  strategies. 


LOUISIANA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
James  R.  Owens,  Jr. 

The  Louisiana  Facilitator  Project 

Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education 

ESEA  Title  IV  Bureau  Office 

P  O  Box  44064 

Baton  Rouge,  LA    70804 

(504)  342-3375 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Henry  Smith,  Assistant  Superintendent 

State  Department  of  Education 

Special  Education  Services 

Capitol  Station 

P  O  Box  44064 

Baton  Rouge,  LA    70804 

(504)342-3641 
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Institute  for  Social  Justice 
628  Baronne  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA    70113 
(504)  524-5034 


MAINE 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Robert  G.  Shafto 
Maine  Facilitator  Center 
P  O  Box  1391 
Gardiner,  ME    04345 
(207)  582-7211  /  582-7212 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  David  Stockford,  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education 

Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services 

Augusta,  ME    04333 

(207)  289-3451 

3.  National  Rural  Primary  Care  Association 

PO  Box  1211 
Waterville,  ME    04901 
(207)  873-1127 

Publications:   newsletter  (bimonthly). 

4.  Mr.  Harry  Hayden,  Director  of  Special  Education 
30  Main  Street 

Madison,  ME   04950 
(207)  696-3323 

Mr.  Hayden,  Director  of  Special  Education  in 
Madison,  uses  radio  and  other  media  announcements 
to  facilitate  parental  involvement  or  to  solve 
difficulties  encountered  by  parents  of  handicapped 
children  who  live  in  rural  school  districts. 
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MARYLAND 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Raymond  H.  Hartjen 

Maryland  Facilitator  Project/Educational 

Alternative  Inc. 
P  O  Box  265 

Port  Tobacco,  MD    20677 
(301)  934-2992 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Martha  3.  Irvin,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 
200  W.  Baltimore  Street 
Baltimore,  MD    21201 
(301)659-2100/  659-2489 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
John  Collins 

Massachusetts  State  Facilitator 
The  NETWORK,  Inc. 

290  South  Main  Street 
Andover,  MA    01810 
(617)470-1080 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Roger  Brown,  Associate  Commissioner 

Division  of  Special  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

31  Saint  James  Avenue 

Boston,  MA    02116 

(617)  727-6217 
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MICHIGAN 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Deborah  Clemmons 
Michigan  State  Facilitator 
Michigan  Department  of  Education 
P  O  Box  30008 

Lansing,  MI    48909 

(516)  373-1806 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Murray  Batten,  Special  Education  Director 

Michigan  Department  of  Education 

Special  Education  Services 

P  O  Box  3000Z 

Lansing,  MI   48909 

(517)373-1695 

3.  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 

Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) 
8000  E.  Jefferson 
Detroit,  MI    48214 
(313)926-5000 

This  organization  has  worked  with  various  rural 
groups  on  particular  issues.  Publications  available 
(N.R.C.  Directory). 

4.  Great  Lakes  Regional  Resource  Center 
Dr.  Lydia  Beltran,  Director 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Education 
P  O  Box  30008 
Lansing,  MI   48909 

(517)  373-0923 

States  Served:  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana 
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MINNESOTA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 

Gene  Johnson  or  James  Christianson 

Northern  and  Central  Minnesota  State  Facilitator 

Project 
Educational  Cooperative  Service  Unit  5 
102  NE  Sixth  Street 
Staples,  MN    56479 
(218)894-1930 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Wayne  Erickson,  Manager 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Square,  550  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN    55101 
(612)296-4163 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Jerome  P.  Brock 
Mississippi  Facilitator  Project 
Bankers  Trust  Plaza  Building,  Suite  1112 
P  O  Box  1801 

Jackson,  MS    39205 
(601)948-1210 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Moore 

State  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Special  Education 

P  O  Box  771 

Jackson,  MS    39205 

(601)  354-6950 
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3.        Bill  Morgan 

Holmes  County  School  District 
P  O  Drawer  B 
Lexington,  MS    39095 
(601)  834-2175  ext.  30 

The  On-Site  Training  Program  for  Speech  Therapists 
in  an  Economically  and  Culturally  Deprived  County 
Project  intends  to  provide  Holmes  County  and 
Durant  Separate  School  Systems  with  needed  speech 
therapists  for  the  delivery  of  speech-language 
services  to  identified  student  populations.  The 
project  provides  an  incentive  for  qualified  speech 
therapists  (bachelor's  level)  to  relocate  in  Holmes 
County  as  they  are  provided  with  additional  training 
for  graduate  credit  through  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi.  A  program  is  developed 
through  the  university  to  monitor  the  therapists  as 
they  work  within  the  county  school  systems  and 
receive  on-site  training  through  workshops, 
inservice  and  supervisional  services. 


MISSOURI 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Jolene  Schulz,  Director 
Missouri  State  Facilitator  Center 
310  North  Providence  Road 
Columbia,  MO    65201 

(314)  443-2561  ext.  218,  238  /  449-8622 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Ronald  J.  Werner,  Jr.,  Director 

Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Divison  of  Special  Education 

P  O  Box  480 

Jefferson,  MO   65102 

(314)  751-2965 
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MONTANA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 

William  E.  Connett  or  Wayne  Pyron 
Montana  State  Facilitator  Center 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT   59601 
(406)  449-3693 

2.  State  Director 

Ms.  Shirley  Miller,  Director 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Special  Education 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  MT    59601 

(^06)  449-5660 

3.  Ron  Luckenbill 

Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT   59601 
(406)  449-5660 

Inservice  Training  Project  for  Personnel  Serving 
Handicapped  Children:  In  order  to  achieve  the 
major  objective  of  providing  a  free  and  appropriate 
educational  service  to  handicapped  children  aged  6- 
18,  this  project  proposes  to  engage  in  a  number  of 
training  activities  with  both  regular  and  special 
education  personnel.  The  project  plans  to  assist 
Eastern  Montana  College  in  interfacing  with  other 
state  and  national  systems  for  materials  and 
information  dissemination  and  to  provide  ready 
access  to  these  resources  for  local  district 
personnel.  At  least  five  special  study  institutes  will 
be  developed  for  use  with  local  districts  in 
cooperation  with  the  SEA.  The  training  component 
may  include:  IEP  development,  child  study  team 
process,  due  process,  best  practices  in  special 
education,   hearings    and   administration   of   special 
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education  programs.  Training  is  directed  toward 
both  administrators  and  direct  service  personnel. 
Training  needs  assessment  at  state  and  local  levels 
is  planned,  coupled  with  resource  identification  via 
a  consortium  of  agencies.  On-site  visitation  and 
follow-up  training  to  personnel  serving  severely 
handicapped  students  will  be  provided  by  Eastern 
Montana  College.  An  assessment  will  be  made.  The 
major  objectives  of  the  project  are:  1)  to  increase 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  regular  education  and 
special  education  administrators  and  direct  service 
personnel  in  the  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  appropriate  educational  services  for 
handicapped  children,  2)  to  increase  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  program  personnel  including 
administrators  serving  serving  handicapped  students 
and  3)  to  increase  the  number  of  LEA  programs 
specifically  designed  for  severely  handicapped 
students. 


NEBRASKA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Mary  Lou  Palmer 

Nebraska  State  Facilitator  Project 
Nebraska  State  Department  of  Education 
301  Centennial  Mall 
P  O  Box  94987 
Lincoln,  NE    68509 
(402)  471-2637 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Gary  Sherman,  Director 
Special  Education  Section 
301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P  O  Box  94987 
Lincoln,  NE   68509 
(402)  471-2471 
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3.        Mary  Ann  Losh,  Supervisor  of  Pesonnel  Development 
301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P  O  Box  94987 
Lincoln,  NE   68509 
(402) 471-2471 

Ms.  Losh  supervises  the  personnel  development  for 
Nebraska,  especially  as  it  relates  to  PL  94-142, 
Section       121  A  380.  Thirteen       models       of 

Comprehensive  Systems  of  Personnel  Development 
(CSPD)  are  being  implemented  at  various  sites  in 
Nebraska.  The  models  are  to  develop  standards 
across  four  areas:  1)  determination  of  qualified 
special  education  staff  and  a  plan  for  meeting  state 
requirements  for  those  not  presently  qualified,  2)  an 
appropriate  needs  assessment  for  their  population, 
3)  an  appropriate  inservice  delivery  plan,  and  4)  an 
appropriate  record-keeping  system  to  document 
procedures  for  future  dissemination  strategies. 


NEVADA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Victor  Hyden 

Nevada  State  Facilitator  Project 
Nevada  Department  of  Education 
400  West  King  Street 
Capitol  Complex 
Carson  City,  NV   89710 
(702)  885-5700 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Frank  South,  Director 
Division  of  Special  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
400  W.  King  Street,  Capitol  Complex 
Carson  City,  NV   89710 
(702)  S^5-5700  ext.  214 
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Edward  3.  Kelly,  Chairman 
Department  of  Special  Education 
University  of  Nevada 
Las  Vegas,  NV   89154 
(702) 739-3205 

The  Special  Education  Curriculum  and  Training  for 
Regular  Educators  Project  is  designed  to  provide 
four  types  of  inservice  training  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  in  Southern  Nevada's  rural  and 
remote  sparsely  populated  county  schools  and  school 
districts.  The  project  is  designed  to  realize  the 
following  major  objectives:  1)  the  development, 
dissemination  and  analysis  of  a  needs  assessment 
which  identifies  training  needs  in  the  Southern 
Nevada  region;  2)  provision  of  quality  inservice 
through  four  instructional  modes  for  rural  remote, 
sparsely  populated  area  participants  drawn  from  the 
five-county  Southern  Nevada  region;  3)  the  provision 
of  subsequent  practice  and  follow-up  activities 
scheduled  for  the  Fall,  1979  and  Spring,  1980 
periods;  4)  a  determination  of  the  relative  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  four  instructional  modes 
through  pre  and  post  evaluations  of  trainee  content 
acquisition  and  demonstration;  and  5)  in  addition  to 
to  overall  content  acquisition,  the  improvement  of 
trainee  identification  of  handicapped  children  and 
reference  skills  to  improve  Southern  Nevada's 
currently  poor  record  of  handicapped  child 
identification. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Jared  Shady 

New  Hampshire  Facilitator  Center 
80  South  Main  Street 
Concord,  NH    03301 
(603)  224-9461 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Edward  DeForrest,  Special  Education  Director 

State  Department  of  Education  and  Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
Special  Education  Section 
105  Loudon  Road 
Concord,  NH    03301 
(603) 271-3741 

Joyce  T.  Raicht 

Antioch  College-New  England 

One  Elm  Street 

Keene,  NH    03451 

(603)357-3122 

The  objective  of  the  Developmental  Teacher 
Consultant  Program  is  to  improve  the  quality  and  to 
increase  the  supply  of  educational  personnel  capable 
of  educating  children  with  special  needs  within 
regular  classrooms  in  the  rural  schools  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  The 
project  will  significantly  increase  the  number  of 
trained  personnel  within  rural  school  districts  with 
the  Developmental  Teacher  Consultants  providing 
inservice  training  for  peers  so  as  to  eventually 
impact  every  classroom  in  the  district.  Recently 
the  project  focus  has  expanded  to  include  parent 
education  and  community  resource  interlinkage, 
particularly  surrounding  preschool  settings. 


NEW  3ERSEY 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

Joseph  Picogna 

New  Jersey  State  Facilitator  Project 

Title  IV  Director 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 

225  West  State  Street 

Trenton,  NJ    08625 

(609)  292-5972  /  292-8736 
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2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Winkler,  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner 

Division  of  Public  Schools 

Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel 

Services 
State  Department  of  Education 
225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  NJ    08625 
(609)  292-7602 

3.  National  Council  for  the  Transportation 

Disadvantaged  (NCTD) 
Cape  May  County  Airport 
Rio  Grande,  NJ    08242 
(609)886-2011 

NCTD  is  an  organization  of  leaders  in  the  field  of 
transportation  voicing  concerns  on  transportation 
legislation,  and  policies.  Seeks  to  redress  the 
inequity  of  "48%  of  the  population  getting  less  than 
1%  of  transportation  funds."  Publications  available 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 


NEW  MEXICO 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 

Amy  Atkins  or  Susan  Carter 

DEEP:  Diffusing  Exemplary  Educational  Practices  in 

New  Mexico 
Department  of  Educational  Foundations 
College  of  Education 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  NM    87131 
(505)  277-5204 
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2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Elie  S.  Gutierrez,  Director 
State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
State  Educational  Building 
300  Don  Gaspar  Avenue 
Santa  Fe,  NM    87501 
(505)  827-2793 

3.  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Small 

Schools  (ERIC-CRESS) 
Box  3AP,  New  Mexico  State  University 
Las  Cruces,  NM    88003 
(505)646-2623 

ERIC  provides  access  to  descriptions  of  exemplary 
programs,  research  and  development  efforts  and 
information  related  to  small  schools  and  rural  areas. 
It  can  direct  workshops  and  provide  consultation 
services.  Publications:  Rural  Education  in  the 
United  States,  newsletter,  Community  Schools  in 
Rural  Areas,  Development,  publication  list  is 
available. 

NEW  YORK 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 

Robert  N.  King  or  Samuel  Corsi,  Jr. 
New  York  State  Facilitator  Project 
Office  of  Federal  Demonstration  Programs 
Educational  Building  Annex,  Room  860 
New  York  State  Education  Department 
Albany,  NY    12234 
(518)  474-1280 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Louis  Grumet,  Assistant  Commissioner 

State  Department  of  Education 

Office  for  Education  of  Children  with  Handicapping 

Conditions 
Annex  Building,  Room  1073  EBA 
Albany,  NY    12234 
(518)  474-5548 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

Room  1111 

1501  Broadway 

New  York,  NY    10036 

(212)  840-1801 

This  agency  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  and  advocate 
for  the  education  of  migrant  children,  and  as  an 
advocate  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  youth 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 

Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc. 
432  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY    10016 
(212)  689-8720 

The  Association  provides  legal,  technical,  and 
financial  assistance  programs  to  Indian  communities 
(N.R.C.  Directory). 

Council  on  Social  Work  Education 

Room  501 

111  8th  Avenue 

New  York,  NY    10011 

(212)  242-3800 

The  Council  provides  leadership  and  service  to  social 
work  education  in  the  United  States.  Within  the 
general  work  scope,  they  develop  resource  material 
for  faculty  preparing  students  for  social  work 
practice  in  rural  areas  (N.R.C.  Directory). 
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National  League  for  Nursing 
10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York,  NY    10019 
(212)582-1022 

The  League  recognizes  an  acute  need  in  many  rural 
areas.  Department  of  Home  Health  Agencies  and 
Community  Health  Services  has  a  number  of 
members  serving  rural  areas.  Publication  available 
(N.R.C.  Directory). 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Henry  A.  Helms,  Jr. 
Division  of  Development 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Education  Annex  #1 
Raleigh,  NC   27611 
(919)  733-7018 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Theodore  R.  Drain,  Director 
Division  for  Exceptional  Children 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  NC    27611 
(919)733-3921 

3.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  Rural  Advancement 

Fund 
2128  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Charlotte,  NC    28205 
(704)334-3051 

This  agency  seeks  the  enactment  of  national 
legislation  which  promotes  and  protects  the 
interests  of  rural  poor  people.  Major  activity  is 
rural  training  at  the  Frank  P.  Graham  Center  near 
Wadesboro,  NC.  Publications  available  (N.R.C. 
Directory). 
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The  Rural  Practice  Project 

University  Square,  143  West  Franklin  Street 

Chapel  Hill,  NC    27314 

(919)  967-9281 

The  project  team,  consisting  of  physicians  and 
administrators,  intends  to  expand  health  care  in 
rural  areas  (N.R.C.  Directory). 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Hank  Landeis 

North  Dakota  State  Facilitator 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND    52.505 
(701)  224-2293 

2.  State  Director 

Mr.  Gary  W.  Gronberg,  Director 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Special  Education 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND   52505 
(701)  224-2277 

3.  Shelby  Niebergall 

North  Dakota  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction 
Division  of  Speech  Education 
State  Capitol 
Bismarck,  ND    58501 
(701)  224-2277 

Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Plan  for 
North  Dakota:  A  state-wide  plan  to  meet  special 
training  needs  of  a  sparsely  populated  rural  state 
with  regards  to  improving  service  delivery  to  the 
handicapped.  The       project       targets       three 

subcomponents  to  be  implemented. 
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The  inservice  component  of  the  DPI  VI-D  proposal 
has  three  major  target  areas:  IEP  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures  for  both  regular  and  special 
education;  parent  inservice  regarding  PL  94-142; 
and  training  for  both  special  and  regular  teachers  in 
specific  content  areas,  e.g.,  learning  disabilities, 
vocational  education.  The  activities  proposed  are 
essentially  requests  from  LEAs  which  do  specify 
needs  assessment,  training  objectives  and  activity 
evaluation. 

Mary  L.  Lindquist 

Center  for  Teaching  and  Learning 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks 

North  Dakota   58202 

(701)777-2511 

The  Training  Secondary  Level  Personnel  in  Learning 
Disabilities  project  trains  secondary  level  learning 
disability  teacher-consultants  in  a  field-based 
program.  There  are  three  components:  preservice 
training  of  secondary  learning  disabilities  teacher- 
consultants;  preservice  training  of  regular  secondary 
teachers;  and  inservice  training  of  regular  secondary 
teachers.  The  major  objectives  are:  1)  to  increase 
regular  classroom  teachers'  knowledge  about 
handicapped  students  and  positive  attitudes  toward 
them,  2)  to  increase  the  participation  of  regular 
classroom  teachers  in  the  assessment  and  program 
planning  for  handicapped  students  in  their  classes,  3) 
to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  appropriate 
learning  experiences  offered  to  handicapped 
students  within  regular  classes. 
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OHIO 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Gordon  Behm 

Ohio  Facilitator  Center 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 

65  South  Front  Street   Room  804 

Columbus,  OH    43215 

(614)  466-3825 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  S.  3.  Bonham,  Jr.,  Special  Education  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

933  High  Street 

Worthington,  OH    43085 

(614)  466-2650 

3.  Academy  for  Contemporary  Problems 
1501  Neil  Avenue 

Columbus,  OH    43201 
(614)  421-7700 

Research  and  policy  studies  are  carried  out  in  order 
to  identify  economic  and  social  changes  in  the 
nation  and  their  potential  impacts  on  the  various 
regions,  states,  and  communities,  and  to  develop 
alternative  approaches.  Publications  available 
(N.R.C.   Directory). 


OKLAHOMA 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Kenneth  Smith 

Oklahoma  Statewide  Facilitator  Project 
Edmond  Public  School 
1216  South  Rankin 
Edmond,  OK    73034 
(405)  341-2246 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Jimmie  L.V.  Prickett,  Administrator 

State  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  Special  Education 

Oliver  Hodge  Building,  Suite  263 

2500  N.  Lincoln 

Oklahoma  City,  OK    73105 

(405)  521-3351 


OREGON 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Dick  Pedee 

Oregon  State  Facilitator 

Multnomah  County  Education  Service  Board 

220  SE  102nd  Avenue 

Portland,  OR    97216 

(503)  254-9925 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Mason  D.  McQuiston,  Director 
State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Special  Education 
700  Pringle  Parkway  SE 
Salem,  OR   97310 
(503)  378-3598 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 

Richard  Brickly  or  Carolyn  Trohoski 

R.I.S.E.  —  Pennsylvania  State  Facilitator 

198  Allendale  Road 

King  of  Prussia,  PA    19406 

(215)  265-6056 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Gary  Makuch,  Special  Education  Director 

Bureau  of  Special  Education 

Box  911 

333  Market  Street 

Harrisburg,  PA    17108 

(717)  783-1264 

American  Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC) 
1501  Cherry  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA    19102 
(215)  864-0204 

They  have  regional  offices  in  10  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  rural  focus  involves  various  programs 
related  to  fighting  poverty  and  including  work  with 
Native  Americans,  land  and  food  control  issues  in 
California,  rural  housing,  hunger  and  human  rights 
(N.R.C.  Directory). 


RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
George  McDonough 

State  Facilitator  Center  —  R.I.S.F.C. 
CIC  Building 
235  Promenade  Street 
Providence,  RI   02908 
(401)277-3840/  277-3841 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Harrington,  Coordinator 

Special  Education  Unit 

Department  of  Education 

Room  112 

235  Promenade  Street 

Providence,  RI    02908 

(401)  277-3505 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 

James  R.  Buckner  or  Sharon  Ray 

South  Carolina  Facilitator  Project 

South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  Federal  Programs 

1429  Senate  Street 

Columbia,  SC   29201 

(803)  758-3526 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Black,  Special  Education  Director 
Office  of  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 
State  Department  of  Education 
Rutledge  Building,  Room  309 
Columbia,  SC   29201 
(803)  758-7432 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Gene  K.  Dickson 

South  Dakota  State  Facilitator 

South  Dakota  Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education 
Richard  F.  Kneip  Building 
Pierre,  SD    57501 
(605)  773-3395 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  George  Levin,  Director 

Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Section  for  Special  Education 

Kneip  Building 

Pierre,  SD   57501 

(605)  773-3678 
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TENNESSEE 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 

Martin  McConnell  or  Charles  M.  Achilles 

Tennessee  Statewide  Facilitator  Project  (TSF) 

College  of  Education/BERS 

2046  Terrace  Avenue 

University  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville,  TN    37916 

(615)  974-4165  /  974-2272 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Vernon  Johnson,  Special  Education  Director 

Department  of  Education 

Cordell  Hull  Building,  Room  103 

Nashville,  TN    37219 

(615)741-2851 


TEXAS 


NDN  State  Facilitator 
William  Scanell 
Texas  Education  Agency 
201  East  11th  Street 
Austin,  TX    78701 
(512)  475-5601 

State  Director 

Mr.  Don  Weston,  Director 

Texas  Education  Agency 

Division  of  Special  Education 

201  East  11th  Street 

Austin,  TX    78701 

(512)475-3501 
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3.  La  Niece  Robison  Fredell 
Education  Service  Center 
Region  XI 

3001  North  Freeway 
Ft.  Worth,  TX    76107 
(817)625-4326 

Project  Adapt  is  a  training  program  to  design  and 
facilitate  individualized  teacher  training  modules 
for  the  professional  development  of  regular 
classroom  personnel  to  work  effectively  with 
handicapped  students  in  rural  areas.  The  major 
objectives  are:  1)  to  provide  Region  XI,  in  a  three- 
year  period,  with  150  trained  regular  educators  who 
can  provide  appropriate  instruction  for  handicapped 
children,  2)  to  provide  75  teams  of  regular  educators 
who  can  effectively  train  school-based  personnel, 
and  3)  to  develop  teacher  training  material  that  can 
be  used  on  the  local,  regional  and  state  levels. 

4.  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education 
Program  Rural  Consortium 

Corrine  Garland,  Coordinator 
731  Max  Murtle 
Houston,  TX    77079 
(713)461-3200 


UTAH 


NDN  State  Facilitator 

Kenneth  P.  Lindsay 

Utah  State  Facilitator  Project 

Utah  State  Office  of  Education 

250  East  Fifth  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT   84111 

(801)533-5431 
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State  Director 

Dr.  R.  Elwood  Pace,  Coordinator 

Programs  for  Special  Education 

Utah  State  Office  of  Special  Education 

250  East  500  South 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT   84111 

(801)  533-5982 


VERMONT 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Joseph  M.  O'Brien 

Bennington-Rutland  Supervisory  Union 
Manchester  Center,  VT    05255 

(802)  362-2452 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Jean  Garvin,  Special  Education  Director 
Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
State  Department  of  Education 
Montpelier,  VT    05602 
(802)  828-3141 


VIRGINIA 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 

J.B.  Linder,  Jr.  or  Robert  Foster 

Virginia  State  Facilitator 

Educational  Services,  Inc. 

P  O  Box  562 

Richmond,  VA    23204 

(803)  536-5932  /  (804)  732-3584 
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State  Director 

Mr.  James  T.  Micklem,  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education 

Programs  and  Services 

Virginia  Department  of  Education 

P  O  Box  6Q 

Richmond,  VA   23216 

(804)  786-2673 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
1801  N  Moore  Street 
Arlington,  VA   22209 
(703)  528-0700 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 

Development 
225  N  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  VA    22314 
(703)549-9110 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Barbara  Smith 

1920  Association  Drive 

Reston,  VA    22091 

(2>00)  836-3728 

CEC  provides  general  information  regarding  funding 
for  rural  programs. 

Sherry  Kraft 

University  of  Virginia 

Center  for  Youth  and  Family  Studies 

School  of  Education 

Charolottesville,  VA    22903 

(804)  924-7471 

The  Inservice  Training  in  Educational  Assessment 
and  Parent  Advocacy  Toward  the  Implementation  of 
PL  94-142  for  Rural  Teachers  project  will  provide 
training  for  24  regular  rural  school  districts.  The 
training   will   focus   on  skill   development   in   three 
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areas:  1)  the  use  of  wide  variety  of  assessment 
techniques,  2)  understanding  family  dynamics  and 
communicating  effectively  with  parents  of  a 
handicapped  child,  and  3)  developing  additional 
resources  in  the  rural  school  district  through 
training  and  consultation  with  other  educational 
personnel. 


WASHINGTON 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Keith  Wright 

Washington  State  Facilitator 
Yakima  Public  Schools 

104  North  Fourth  Avenue 
Yakima,  WA    98902 
(509)  575-3234 

2.  State  Director 
Judy  Schrag 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Special  Services 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Special  and  Institutional  Education 
Old  Capitol  Building 
Olympia,  WA   98504 
(206)  753-2563 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

1.        NDN  State  Facilitator 
Kenny  J.  Smith 

West  Virginia  State  Facilitator 
P  O  Box  1907 
Elkins,  WV   26241 
(304)  636-6918 
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State  Director 

Dr.  Keith  Smith,  Special  Education  Director 

Division  of  Special  Education  and  Student  Support 

Systems 
Room  B337 
Capitol  Complex 
Charleston,  WV   25305 
(304)  348-2034 


WISCONSIN 


NDN  State  Facilitator 
George  R.  Glasrud 
Wisconsin  State  Facilitator 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Instructional  Services  Division 
125  South  Webster 
Madison,  WI   53702 
(608)  266-2101 

State  Director 

Mr.  Victor  Contrucci,  Administrator 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Division  for  Handicapped  Children 

125  South  Webster  Street 

Madison,  WI   53702 

(608)  266-1649 


WYOMING 


State  Director 

Mr.  Lamar  Gordon,  Jr.,  Coordinator 

State  Department  of  Education 

Office  of  Exceptional  Children 

Hathaway  Building 

Cheyenne,  WY    82002 

(307)  777-7416 
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Judith  Davenport 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

P  O  Box  3632 

University  of  Wyoming 

Laramie,  WY    82071 

(307)  766-6112 

The  University  of  Wyoming  Department  of  Social 
Work  provides  training  in  comprehensive  childrens' 
services  for  rural  areas. 

Julie  Billings  Ellison  or  Morita  Flynn 
Box  3224 

University  Station 
Laramie,  WY    82071 
(307)  766-6145 

The  Handicapped  Preschool  Education  Program 
project  is  designed  to  train  educators  (both 
professional  and  paraprofessional)  currently  working 
with  preschool-aged  handicapped  children  in  the 
state  of  Wyoming,  a  rural  state.  The  project  staff 
will  train  a  core  group  of  "Master  Trainers"  from 
throughout  the  state  in  the  inservice  model.  These 
trainers  will  then  be  responsible  for  providing 
training  and  follow-up  to  educators  working  in 
Developmental  Center,  day  care  and  preschool 
settings  with  handicapped  children,  based  on 
identified     needs.  Training     will     be     ongoing 

throughout  the  school  year  with  a  special  focus  on 
the  interdisciplinary  teams  from  each  preschool 
region.  The  major  objectives  are:  1)  to  upgrade  the 
skill  level  of  educators,  both  professional  and 
paraprofessional,  currently  serving  preschool 
handicapped  children  in  Developmental  Center,  day 
care  center,  and  preschool  settings,  and  2)  to  affect 
positively  the  skill  development  of  handicapped 
preschool-aged  children  within  early  childhood 
programs  in  Wyoming. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

1.  NDN  State  Facilitator 
Phyllis  Betz 

Virgin  Islands  State  Facilitator 

Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Education 

P  O  Box  630 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00801 

(809)  77H-0Z07 

2.  State  Director 

Dr.  Iselyne  Hennessey,  Acting  State  Director 

State  Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Education 

P  O  Box  630 

St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00801 

(809)  774-0100  ext.  213 
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REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS 


REGION  I 

New  England  Regional  Resource  Center 
Trinity  College 
Colchester  Avenue 
Burlington,  VT    05401 

Director:  Ken  Baker 

Telephone:  (802)  658-5036 

States      Served:      Maine,      Vermont,      New      Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 

Special     Sphere:     Provision    of     Comprehensive,     Cross- 
Disciplinary  Services  (IAC)  Rural 

REGION   II 

New  York  Regional  Resource  Center 
WO  Huntington  Hall 
Syracuse  University 
150  Marshall  Street 
Syracuse,  NY    13210 

Director:  Robert  Audette 

Telephone:  (315)  423-1880  /423-1881  /423-1882  /423-1883 

States  Served:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Virgin  Islands 

Special     Sphere:    Programs    for    Traditionally    Excluded 
Children  Urban 
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REGION  ffl 

George  Washington  University 
Regional  Resource  Center 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.    20006 

Director:  Raymond  Cottrell 

Telephone:  (202)  676-7200  FTS:  254-3700 

States      Served:      Pennsylvania,      Maryland,      Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia 

Special     Sphere:    Provision    of     Comprehensive,     Cross- 
Disciplinary  Services  (IAC)  Urban 

REGION  IV 

Kentucky  Regional  Resource  Center 
University  of  Kentucky 
Research  Foundation 
Porter  Building,  Room  131 
Lexington,  KY    40506 

Director:  Robert  Sterrett 

Telephone:  (606)  258-4921    FTS:    355-2781 

States  Served:  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina 

Special  Sphere:  Procedural  Safeguards  (PS)  Urban 
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REGION  V 

Florida  Regional  Resource  Center 
Florida  Atlantic  University 
1236  North  University  Drive 
Plantation,  FL    33322 

Director:   Camilla  Grigsby 

Telephone:  (305)  473-6106  /473-6166 

States  Served:   Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi 

Special    Sphere:       Placement    in    the    Least    Restrictive 
Environment  (LRE)  Urban 

REGION  VI 

Ohio  Regional  Resource  Center 
Accuracy  Corporation 
660  Ackerman  Road 
Columbus,  OH    43220 

Director:   Larry  Magliocca 

Telephone:    (614)422-1080 

States  Served:  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio 

Special    Sphere:        Child    Identification    and    Evaluation 
(Assessment)  Rural 
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REGION  VH 

Minnesota  Regional  Resource  Center 
Burton  Hall 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  MN     55105 

Director:   Richard  Weatherman 

Telephone:  (612)  376-3533 

States  Served:   Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 

Special  Sphere:  Procedural  Safeguards  (PS)  Rural 

REGION  VIII 


Louisiana  Regional  Resource  Center 
P  O  Box  44064,  Capitol  Station 
626  N.  Fourth  Street 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70804 

Director:   Foster  Roster 

Telephone:  (504)  342-3631 

States  Served:     New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana 

Special  Sphere:   Individual  Education  Program  (IEP)  Urban 
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REGION  IX 


Iowa  Regional  Resource  Center 
Drake  University 
1332-  26th  Street 
Des  Moine,  IA    50311 

Director:   Raymond  Feltner 

Telephone:  (515)  271-3936     FTS:  862-4737 

States  Served:   Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

Special  Sphere:   Individual  Education  Program  (IEP)  Rural 

REGION  X 

Utah  Regional  Resource  Center 
Utah  State  University 
Exceptional  Child  Center 
Logan,  UT    84322 

Director:  Glenn  Latham 

Telephone:  (801)750-1995 

States   Served:   Colorado,   Utah,   Wyoming,   Montana   and 
South  Dakota 

Special  Sphere:     Educational  Programs  and  Services  for 
Special  Populations  Rural 
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REGION  XI 

California  Regional  Resource  Center 
3325  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite  1345 
Los  Angeles,  CA   90010 

Director:  Judy  Grayson 

Telephone:  (213)  381-5231   FTS:   798-4068  /798-4069 

States  Served:  Arizona,  Nevada,  California  and  Hawaii 

Special    Sphere:       Child    Identification    and    Evaluation 
(Assessment)  Urban 

REGION  XH 

Oregon  Regional  Resource  Center 

Clinical  Service  Building 

Third  Floor 

1590  Willamette  Street 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene,  OR   97401 

Director:  Larry  Carlson 

Telephone:  (503)  686-5641  /687-6544 

States  Served:  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington,  Alaska,  U.S. 
Trust  Territories,  America  Samoa  and  Guam 

Special    Sphere:    Placement    in    the    Least    Restrictive 
Environment  (LRE)  Rural 
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Reaching  Beyond  the  City:  Special  Education  in  Non- 
Urban  Settings  presents  the  proceedings  from  the  Rural 
Services  Delivery  workshop  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  July 
29  -  August  1,  1980.  Although  the  focus  of  the  monograph 
is  directed  toward  non-urban  settings,  many  of  the 
problems  and  problem-solving  processes  used  at  the 
workshop  can  be  extrapolated  to  other  situations.  By 
using  the  term  non-urban  it  is  hoped  that  more  readers 
will  begin  to  identify  with  the  problems  described  by  the 
workshop  participants.  In  his  keynote  address  to  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Rural 
Conference,  Fletcher  (1980)  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
of  rural  America  are  not  unique,  but  compounded  because 
of  sparse  population  and  inadequate  services  due  to  a  lack 
of  monetary  resources. 

Additional  extrapolations  can  be  made  from  the  processes 
used  during  the  workshop.  "Reaching  Beyond  the  City" 
illustrates  how  vital  it  is  to  look  at  each  problem  in  light 
of  the  complex  variables  impinging  upon  the  program.  By 
examining  the  facilitating  and  restraining  factors  that 
confront  any  service  provider  it  is  possible   to   identify 
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alternative  and  frequently  unexpected  strategies  for 
reaching  a  goal.  By  breaking  down  the  problem  into 
specific  elements,  it  is  possible  to  select  manageable 
targets  and  reasonable  "best  bet"  strategies.  This  process 
takes  energy,  time  and  commitment,  but  the  rewards  are 
considerable. 

The  individual  project  descriptions,  in  the  second  section, 
reveal  a  high  degree  of  resourcefulness,  which  in  turn  will 
provide  inspiration  to  all  special  educators.  The  project 
descriptions  represent  each  of  the  three  different  kinds  of 
non-urban  communities  identified  at  the  National  Seminar 
on  Rural  Education  held  in  May  1979.  First,  there  is  the 
community  in  which  the  primary  characteristic  is  poverty. 
Second,  there  is  the  economically  diverse  (farming, 
manufacturing,  recreation)  non-urban  area  which  is  not 
particularly  poor,  and  for  which  the  government  agencies 
and  subsequent  services  are  generally  adequate.  Finally, 
there  is  the  kind  of  community  more  frequently  thought 
of  as  the  outer  suburb,  or  that  in  which  industrial 
expansion  has  altered  the  population  and  subsequently  the 
need  for  services.  Each  of  these  types  of  non-urban 
classifications  will  need  a  different  type  of  program  and 
policies  in  order  adequately  to  serve  their  constituents. 
Furthermore,  the  strengths  demonstrated  in  the  non-urban 
schools  and  special  education  services  as  indicated  in  the 
project  descriptions  can  provide  guidance  to  future 
innovators. 

The  third  section,  "Identifying  Boundaries,"  examines  the 
process  of  problem  solving.  This  process  allows  one  to  not 
only  understand  the  problem (s)  but  also  to  generate 
potential  strategies  and  ultimately  action  plans  for 
implementing  the  proposed  strategies.  The  examples  of 
strategies  drawn  from  participating  projects  provide  a 
basis  for  other  project  staff  to  begin  a  self-analysis  of 
individual  problems  confronting  their  own  project. 

Finally,  the  "Project  Resources"  section  can  contribute  to 
an  increased  exchange  of  information  among  professionals 
in  urban  or  non-urban  settings.    State  Directors  of  Special 
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Education,  National  Diffusion  Network  Facilitators,  and 
Regional  Resource  Centers  are  valuable  and  necessary 
sources  for  all  innovators.  The  remaining  resources  are 
ample  evidence  that  there  are  many  concerned  persons 
dealing  with  the  diverse  and  complex  problems  found  in 
non-urban  settings.  Efforts  to  communicate  among  the 
different  groups,  however,  are  not  as  great  as  one  would 
expect.  There  is  no  background  or  tradition  for  such  a 
cooperation,  but  if  adequate  services  for  handicapped 
children  in  non-urban  areas  are  to  be  realized,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  work  along  many  dimensions  toward  that 
goal  and  persist  until  it  is  realized. 
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